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STUDY OF AIRPOWER 


MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE AIR FORCE, 
\)F THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., 
n room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington (chair- 
man of the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present : Senators Symington and Duff. 

Also present: F owler Hamilton, general counsel: Fred B. Rhodes, 
legal consultant to Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to 
Se _ itor Symington; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

Gen. Maxwell D. T aylor, Chief of Staff, United States Army; Brig. 
Gen. David W. Gray, Director of Operations, ODCSOPS, DA; Brig. 
Gen. John P. Daley, Director Special Weapons, OCRD, DA; Brig. 
Gen. Richard D. Meyer, Chief, Plans and Programs Division, 
ODCSLOG, DA; Maj. Gen. Hamilton H. Howze, Director of Army 
Aviation, ODCSOPS, DA; Lt. Col. William H. Barnett, Plans 
Directorate, ODCSOPS, DA; Col. Vernon P. Mock, De sputy Director 
for Plans, ODCSOPS, DA; Col. Harry J. Lemley, Jr., Chief, Esti- 
mates Branch, ACSI, DA; Lt. Col. George S. Andrew, Jr., Plans 
Directorate, ODCSOPS, DA; Lt. Col. Benjamin A. Spiller, Plans 
Directorate, ODCSOPS, DA; Lt. Col. Donald S. Bussey, Plans Di- 
rectorate, ODCSOPS, DA; Col. Rollen A. Anthis, USAF; and Capt. 
S. 8S. Searcy, USN, Assistant Director, program analysis group. 

Clarke A. Morgan and Bernard Bogdanowiez, OSD, Security Office. 


[The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense for 
security reasons. 

Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by the 
symbol ©).] 


Senator Symrnecton. General Taylor, we welcome you here today 
and are honored to have you. 

Will you have someone on your staff provide the committee with a 
resume of your record, so that we may enter it preceding your testi- 
mony ¢ 

(The material requested is as follows:) 


GEN. MAXWELL DAVENPORT TAYLOR, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Maxwell D. Taylor was born in Keytesville, Mo., August 26, 1901. He attended 
Northeast High School and Kansas City Junior College, Mo., was graduated 
from the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., No. 4 in the class 
of 1922, and was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 
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He was first assigned to Fort Humphreys, Va., where he was a student officer 
in the Engineer School. Upon completion of this course in March 1923 he was 
transferred to the 17th Engineers at Camp Meade, Md. In May 1923, he went 
to Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, for duty with the 3d Engineers. During his tour 
in Hawaii, he was for a time aide to Maj. Gen. William R. Smith, commanding 
general of the Hawaiian Department and of Schofield Barracks in July 1925. 

In June 1926, he returned to the United States and was stationed at Camp 
Lewis, Wash., with the 6th Engineers. He transferred to the field artillery in 
July 1926, and served with the 10th Field Artillery until June 1927, when he 
sailed for Paris, France, to study the French language in preparation for ser- 
vice at the United States Military Academy. 

Returning to the United States the following September, he was ordered to 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., as an instructor of 
French and subsequently was assistant professor of Spanish. In August 1932, 
he entered the Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, Okla. In August 1933, he was 
ordered to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to attend the Command and General Staff 
School 

Upon his graduation from the 2-year course in June 1935, he sailed for Japan 
and the following November was stationed with the American Embassy at Tokyo 
as a student of the Japanese language. In September 1937, he was detached 
for duty at Peiping, China, as assistant military attaché and in December of 
that same year returned to his post in Tokyo. 

In June 1939, he sailed for the United States to enter the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C. At the completion of this course, in June 1940, he went on a 
special mission to nine Latin American countries in connection with hemisphere 
defense 

In December 1940, he assumed command of the 12th Field Artillery Battalion 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. In July 1941, he returned to Washington, D. C., for 
duty in the Office of the Secretary of the General Staff, where he remained until 
July 1942, when he was transfered to Camp Claiborne, La., as Chief of Staff 
of the 82d Infantry Division. In this capacity, he personally assisted in the 
development of the first airborne divisions of the Army, becoming artillery com- 
mander of the S2d Airborne Division on December 4, 1942. 

He went overseas with his division in March 1943, and took part in the Sicilian 
and Italian campaigns. In Crusade in Europe, General Eisenhower records 
General Taylor’s mission to Rome on September 7, 1943, when he was sent by 
British PT boat and Italian corvette through enemy lines to Rome 24 hours 
ahead of the planned airborne operation and scheduled invasion of Italy, to 
confer with leading Italian authorities in order to inform the allied commander 
whether or not an airdrop on the airfields about Rome should be attempted in 
view of possible violent German reaction. General Eisenhower wrote on page 
184: “The risks he (General Taylor) ran were greater than I asked any other 
agent or emissary to undertake during the war—he carried weighty responsi- 
bilities and discharged them with unerring judgment, and every minute was in 
imminent danger of discovery and death.” During the Italian campaign, Gen- 
eral Taylor was initially the senior United States member of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission in contact with the Italian Government. A year later, in 
March 1944, he became commanding general of the 101st Airborne Division which 
he led in the airborne invasion of Normandy on June 6, 1944; the airborne 
invasion of Holland on September 17, 1944, and the campaigns of the Ardennes 
and Central Europe 

In Sentember 1945, he returned to the United States for duty as Superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

In January 1949, he was assigned to European Command Headquarters at 
Heidelberg, Germany, as chief of staff, and the following September became 
the first United States commander, Berlin. He was appointed Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Operations, G—3, in the Department of the Army, February 13, 1951. 

On August 1, 1951, General Taylor became Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations 
and Administration of the Army. He was appointed to succeed Gen. James A. 
Van Fleet as commanding general Eighth United States Army in Korea, and 
assumed command on February 11, 1953. 

Under General Taylor, Eighth Army engaged in some of the bitterest fighting 
of the Korean war, and when the armistice was signed on July 27, 1953, United 
Nations troops stood well above the 38th parallel. Following the armistice, Gen- 
eral Taylor instituted a vigorous training program for all troops under his com- 
mand ineluding the Republic of Korea Army. 

Four historic postarmistice operations were carried out during General Tay- 
lor’s Korean service: Little Switch in April 1953, a prisoner exchange in which 
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ber 1953, a POW exchange that returned 12,773 U. N. troops; Operation Come- 
back, the repatriation in January 1954 of 21,797 Chinese and North Koreans 
who renounced communism; and Operation Glory, the exchange in September 
1954 of 4,176 U. N. and 13,543 Chinese Communist and North Korean bodies of 
personnel killed in combat. 

Under General Taylor’s supervision, the Republic of Korea Army was built 
into a 20-division force, and plans were laid for a ROKA Reserve force of 10 
divisions. The First ROK Field Army and the Second ROK Army (Zone of 
the Interior) were activated, together with the III, V, and VI ROK Corps and 
the 20th, 21st, 22nd, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th ROK Divisions. 

In November 1953, General Taylor initiated the Armed Forces assistance to 
Korea program, under which the Armed Forces in Korea extended material as 
sistance to the Korean people in rebuilding their Nation. Army supplies totaling 
$20 million supported the program which became, second only to combat readiness, 
a major mission of Eighth Army. By the time General Taylor left. Korea, more 
than 1,200 separate projects were completed and another 750 begun. 

To improve the welfare of his own troops, in December 1953 General Taylor 
initiated a large-scale educational program to give all noncommissioned officers 
at least an eighth-grade education and all other soldiers at least a fourth-grade 
education. By November 1954, nearly 18,000 had raised their educational level 
to minimum standards. 

Effective November 20, 1954, General 


684 sick and wounded were returned to the U. N.; Big Switch in August-Septem 
7 
1, 


Taylor was placed in command of all 
ground forces in Japan, Okinawa, and Korea when he took command of the com- 
bined staffs of the United States Army Forces, Far East, and Eighth United 
States Army, with headquarters at Camp Zama, Japan. 

Effective April 1, 1955, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor was placed in command as 
commander in chief of both the Far East Command and the United Nations 
Command. 

General Taylor and his wife, the former Miss Lydia Happer of Fl Paso, Tex., 
and Washington, D. C., have two sons, John and Thomas. 


DECORATIONS 


In July 1944, General Taylor was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
for extraordinary heroism during airborne operations in France. 

In May 1945, he was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for leading his 
101ist Airborne Division in a successful counterattack in the vicinity of Bastogne, 
Belgium. 

He was awarded the Silver Star in September 19438, for entering Rome in ad- 
vance of the armistice to contact the Badoglio government, “with complete dis- 
regard of the imminent danger involved and without thought of personal safety.” 
He won an Oak Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star during the airborne invasion of 
Holland. 

Other United States decorations include the Legion of Merit, 


Bronze Star 
Medal, and the Purple Heart. 


United States service awards 

World War I Victory Medal. 

American Defense Service Medal (with “Foreign Service” 
sion ribbon of medal only). 

American Campaign Medal. 

European-African-Middle Eastern Campaign Medal with one 
head, one Silver Service Star, and one Bronze Service Star. 

World War II Victory Medal. 

Army of Occupation Medal (with “Germany” clasp on suspension ribbon of 
medal only ). 

National Defense Service Medal. 

Korean Service Medal with two Bronze Service Stars. 


clasp on suspen- 


Bronze Arrow- 


Foreign decorations (acceptance approved ) 

3ritish Distinguished Service Order. 

British Companion of the Order of the Bath. 

French Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

French Legion of Honor, Grand Commander. 

selcian Order of the Crown with Palm, Grand Officer. 

Belgian Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

Belgian Cross of Grand Officer of the Order of Leopold. 
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Netherlands Militaire Willems-Orde, IV Class. 

atioan Order of Military Merit, First Class. 

Philippine Legion of Honor, Degree of Chief Commander. 

Colombian Order of Boyaca, Grand Official. 

Republic of Korea Taeguk Distinguished Military Service Medal with Gold Star. 
Service medals other than United States 

United Nations Service Medal. 
Personnel badges 

Parachutist Badge 
Unit awards (United States) 

Distinguished Unit Emblem with one Oak-Leaf Cluster 
Unit awards (Foreign) 
felgian Fourragere (1940) 

Netherlands Orange Lanyard 

Republic of Korea Presidential Unit Citation Badge 
Foreign decorations * 

Brazilian Order of Military Merit, Degree of Grand Officer 

Peruvian Military Order of Ayacucho, Grade of Commander 

Chinese Cloud and Banner Medal with Grand Cordon 

Italian Commander of Military Order of Italy 
The following honorary degrees have been conferred upon General Taylor: 
Doctor of engineering, New York University, 1946; doctor of laws, Bowdoin 
College, 1948 ; doctor of laws, University of Missouri, 1951. 


PROMOTION 


On July 7, 1926, he transferred to Field Artillery, and on February 2, 1927, 
was promoted to the rank of first lieutenant; to captain on August 1, 1935; to 
major on July 1, 1940; to lieutenant colonel (temporary) on December 24, 1941; 
to colonel (temporary) on February 1, 1942; to brigadier gene ip (temporary ) 
on December 4, 1942; to major general (temporary) on May 1944; to lieu- 
tenant general (temporary) on August 1, 1951, with date of eee from July 29, 
1951; to major general (permanent) on August 3, 1951; to general (temporary) 
June 23, 1953. 

Senator Symineron. General Taylor, will you rise, and anybody 
that you may ask to testify stand with you, and we will swear everybody 
together. 

General Taytor. I don’t anticipate calling any, but perhaps it might 
be convenient just todo it. Will you all rise ¢ 

Senator Symineron. Gentlemen, first, will you leave your names 
with the reporter. Will you raise your right hand ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the information that you give this Sub- 
committee on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
vill be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ¢ 

General Taytor. Ido. 

General Gray. I do. 

(Greneral DaLey. I do. 

General Meyer. Ido 

Greneral Howzer. Ido. 

Colonel Barnerr. I do. 

Colonel Mock. I do. 

Colonel Lemuiery. I do. 

Colonel Anprew. I do. 


( Wiehe! SpILLerR. I do. 


Acceptance not approved Being held in Department of State pending congressional 
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Colonel Bussey. I do. 

Senator SymineTon. Mr. Counsel ¢ 

Mr. Haminton. I have talked to General Taylor about his testimony 
and. as I understand it, he doesn’t have a statement. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Taytor. I have no prepared statement, sir. I thought if 
the committee would permit, | might talk informally, however, about 
the Army’s philosophy toward its role in the national defense for 
about 5 minutes. 

Senator SyMinecron. Fine. 

General Taytor. The Army regards itself as an indispensable mem- 
ber of the service team charged with the security of the United States. 

lt recognizes that it must play its part to provide the Army element 

that aggregate which we think is necessary to assure us against 
armed attack a an enemy. 


THREAT TAKES TWO POSSIBLE FORMS 


As we look to the future, it seems to us that the threat to our security 
poses itself in two general forms: first, general nuclear war, or, second 
the piecemeal erosion of the free world through actions short of gen- 
eral war. 

Now, as we see nuclear weapons becoming available to ourselves and 
to a possible wn rsary, we are impressed with the fact that we have 
either reached, or we are likely to reach in the near future, a condition 
where each Boag an virtually destroy the other. In other words, we are 
approaching that era, which we often call a period of mutual de- 
terrence. 

DETERRENCE OF WAR IS PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


We take it as our primary mission, as we view the destructiveness of 
general nuclear war, that the Army, as a part of the Armed Forces, 
has as its primary mission the prevention of that war. I stress the 
point because sometimes it seems surprising when I say that the role 
of our Armed Forces is not to win the war, it is to keep the war from 
ever occurring. So I set the deterrence of general war as our pr imary 
objective, recognizing we are only a part of the team, all of which must 
make a corresponding contribution. 


INCREASING LIKELIFLOOD OF SMALL WARS 


However, as we estimate the probable effects of mutual deterrence, 
it seems that great general war, as a deliberate act, becomes less likely, 
and that the second danger of piecemeal erosion becomes increasingly 
likely. 

Hence, we say that right after our mission of deterring general war 
we must deter the small war, or, if the small war breaks out, we must 
suppress it promptly, because that small war may easily lead to the 
great war which we are all trying to avoid. 


76922—56—pt. 17-2 
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\nd then, finally, after assuring our ability to deter war or to win 
the little one, then we say we should consider the residual requirements 
for fighting the big war. 

2 make this distinction because, as we analyze our military needs, we 

» struck with the fact that many of our most costly de -fense require- 
ments fall into the fourth category. In other words, those things we 
would need in case our deterrents fail. 

Now, with that general philosophy, the Army looks at its contribu- 
tion to deterrence, and weights its effort in the direction of assuring 
the effectiveness of the Army component of overall deterrence. 


DETERRENT EFFECT OF FORCES DEPLOYED OVERSEAS 


[ would just mention a few of the forees which, in my Judgment, 
make this Army contribution to eee 1 would mention in the 
first category our deployments overset Our forces are deployed along 
the Iron and the Bamboo Curtains. “They are a reminder that any 

aggression in this particular area will be countered at once by the 
mieh t of the United States. 

Furthermore, these forces add to the morale of the people where 
they are found, and they also make a significant military contribu- 


tion to the defense of the area. In other words, they are more than 
token forces. 


DETERRENT EFFECT OF RESERVES AT HOMI 


Lhe next category of forces which I would mention, because of their 
deterrent effectiveness, are those which we call the Army Strategic 
Reserve at home. They are represented by the ready divisions which 
we have maintained here, ready to reinforce our overseas deployments 
In case they are attacked, or to act as that force we sometimes call the 
“brushfire” force, ready to suppress any peripheral aggression. 


DETERRENT EFFECT OF AN TI-AIRCRAFT UNITS 


The next category of Army forces includes those elements which we 
contribute to the continental defense of the United States, the air de- 
fense of the United States. These are our antiaircraft units which 
function under the operational control of the Continental Air Com- 
mand. 

Certainly, they constitute a deterrent force in that they are a re- 
minder to any potential aggressor of the losses he will encounter if 
he attacks the United States. 


DETERRENCE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN DIVISIONS 


Finally, there is another category of forces in which we are very 
much interested, although str let ly spe: aking the ‘V do not be slong to us, 
namely, the indigenous ground forces which we assist through our aid 
programs. We look to them to be the first line of defense, the first 
obstacle which an aggressor might encounter in case of a peripheral 
action In such areas as Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and places 
of that sort. . 

The Army is engaged in training, directly or indirectly, over 200 
foreign divisions. They are tremendously different in size and in mili- 
tary value. I do not suggest we should think of them as units of mili- 
tary strength comparab le to the American divisions, but they are still 
a significant asset, particularly in dealing with local aggression. 
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Those four categories are the primary deterrent forces, 1 would say, 
which the Army provides. Now, we also, as prudent men, have to 
make some provision for the failure of deterrence, in other words, 
the outbreak of war, either the small war or the great war. For that 
purpose we emphasize the development of our Reserve forces. 

As you know, we have 27 National Guard divisions and we have a 
growing Army Reserve. This latter force is growing primarily be- 
cause of the effects of the Reserve bill which you gentlemen passed for 
us last year. 

We have about 40,000 volunteers now under this bill. We still have 

long, long way to go, because our over all objective is 1.6 million 
trained reservists in the force structure. 


MINIMUM EFFORTS 


In addition to Reserve forces, of course, we must make some pro- 
vision for war reserves and for the mobilization base. 

We think that our efforts in this field are minimal, in that they are 
far from satisfying the demonstrable requirement for reserve equip- 
ment and reserve supplies, to tide us over the period when new produc- 
tion will come in after D-day. However, we think we have made a 
common sense decision as to the objectives which we seek in this field. 

Finally, gentlemen, I would just like to mention at least three new 
factors which certainly affect our military preparation. First, the 
so-called new Russian attitude. 


OPTIMISM RE RUSSIAN ATTITUDE UNWARRANTED 


We in the Army are viewing this with cool skepticism for the 
moment. However, it is releasing forces about the world which un- 
doubtedly bear upon our problem. We see optimism which, in my 
judgment, is unwarranted, appearing in many countries about the 
world at this time. 

We cannot deny, however, that this change of attitude is a factor 
which we must watch and for which we must make allowance. 


INCREASING COST OF MODERNIZATION 


The second factor is the increased cost of our weapons and the cost 
of modernization. There is no question in my mind that if we retain 
our force levels essentially as they now are, and modernize in the sense 
that we buy all my new weapons which our technology is beginning 
to produce for us, that we will have mounting defense budgets. The 
only eee ‘oa be either to reduce our forces and modernize, or 
to delay our modernization, retaining the present force structure 


INCREASED LIKELIHOOD OF “SMALL WAR” 


The final point, and the one which I have already mentioned, is the 
new atmosphere which is created by a condition of mutual det _ rence, 
resulting 1 in the decreased likelihood of deliberate general war, but the 
increased likelihood of the small war, the erosion of the free world. 

I believe that concludes my opening statement, sit 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Hamivron. Yes, sir; I have a few questions. 
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IMPORTANCE OF READINESS AND OF R AND D 


General, | wonder if you would agree with the point of view that 


has been expressed by some of the gentlemen who testified before 
the committee, that as a result of such developments as the rise in 
Russian power in the last decade and the speed with which both the 


Russians and ourselves have been developing new types of weapons 
and new Hoi re of weapons systems, an adequate defense establishment 
upon our part hs is to take account of two concurrent needs: the need 
to maintain in being, in a state of a high degree of readiness, forces 
regarded as being adequate under the circumstances to discharge their 


missions, and at the same time to maintain a research and develop- 


ment effort sel is adequate at best to keep us ahead of the Russians. 
The latter we hope would be adequate at least to keep us abreast of 
them, hav ng inn ind that to the extent that the research and develop- 
ment effort proved to be effective, it might progressively obsolete some 
of the important elements of the weapons and weapons systems in 
the readiness Era 


I wonder if you would care to comment on that. 

General Taytor. I would agree in general with what you have said. 

Mr. Haminron. Turning to the point of mutual deterrence, could the 
balance of power that produces the mutual deterrence be significantly 
affected by a scientific breakthrough, in your opinion f 

General Taytor. It could, conceivably. For example, one side could 
develop such effective defenses that they would consider that the 
danger was greatly reduced to them in ¢: ase they ‘initiated a war. There 
is that possibility. 

Mr. Haminron. That, I suppose, would then relate to the desirability 
of maintaining an adequate research and development effort on our 
own part. 

General Taynor. It would. 


QUESTION OF JUDGMENT AS TO SIZE OF ARMY 


Mr. Haniron. General,, when you seek to determine the size of the 


Army that is necessary to take account of these considerations that you 


} 
nn 


ave mentioned, what kinds of standards or guideposts, or what 
fac tors, re there that you find decisive in arriving at your own views 
on that question ¢ 

General Taytor. Largely, judgment, I would say. The hardest 
question we have to face in our defense business is to answer the ques- 
tion: How much is enough? In the last analysis, it becomes a matter 
of professional judgment. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ORGANIC ATRPOWER TO ARMY 


Mr. Hfamitron. What is your view, General, as to the importance of 

hat I believe has been described by some of your colleagues in the 
hiss as organic air power, to the capability of a modern Army ? 

General Taynor. It is very important to us, and, if I may, I would 
like to speak a little bit at length on the subject. 

Mr. Hawiron. I wish you would. 

General Taytor. In my judgment, the secret to success in battle on 
the ground remains unchanged over what it has been in past history, 
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namely, a proper combination of firepower and movement; of course, 
with Lor rl people. 

The firepower is becoming available to the Army to a degree never 
dreamed of by soldiers in the past. That firepower is based upon the 
missile with the atomic warhead. We have a destructive capability 
which armies never envisaged in the past. 

We are, however, faced with what I would call a lag in mobility, 
because the battlefield upon which units can exist, if both sides have 
these atomic missiles, will be a very large, porous area. 

It will have great depth, it will have great breadth, and the combat 
units will be separated by considerable distances; this dispersion being 
imposed by the great danger of concentration in the face of atomic 
we apons. 

Consequently, movement would be made more difficult by this disper- 
sion. Thus, it becomes very important for the Army to have improved 
organic mobility. 

We look to this organic mobility in terms of light, thin-skinned, 
cross-country vehicles which will have some protection but will not 
be tanks. 

We look also to organic aviation belonging to the Army for this 
battlefield mobility. That is, to move men, equipment, and supplies 
between the various sectors of this broad and deep battlefield. 

We are also aware of the tremendous importance of the discovery of 
targets. In other words, reconnaissance to our front and flanks will 
be very, very important in this period, because the target discovered 
will be a target destroyed. So we feel we must have responsive air 
vehicles living with the Army commander, air vehicles capable of 
doing tasks of this sort. 

Now, th * mission or role does not conflict, in my judgment, with 

hat the Air Force is called upon to do. We are not seeking high- 
oedema aircraft which would be associated with the Air Force. 
We are interested in the short field capability, which we must retain 
in order to have that air unit alongside the ground unit 


MISSILES VS. INTERCEPTOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Hamurron. In view of the development of the missiles to which 
you have adverted, what would be your judgmient as to the future role 
of interceptor aircraft in defense of ground air bases against air 
attack ? 

General Taytor. Certainly the missile is showing performance 
characteristics far beyond performance characteristics of manned air- 
craft, so that within those detended areas where we have missiles, I 
would hardly anticipate an important role for the interceptor. 

However, the interceptor has mobility, whereas fixed defenses do not, 
so there is a concurrent role for the interceptor aircraft in the next 
years to come. How long that situation will last, I can’t say. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Would you conclude that it might be a progressively 
diminishing role ? 

General Taytor. I would say so. 

Mr. Hamitton. Does the Army have in mind the development of a 
mobile missile for purposes of air defense ? 

General Taytor. Our Nike is mobile in the sense that we can move 
it around. It is not necessarily a fixed installation set in concrete, as 
is the case around our urban defenses here at home. 
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Mr. Hamiuron. When you talk about the mobility of a mannea 
interceptor, you meant that was a relative mobility ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes. Of course, it can move rapidly in the air, 
whereas our Nike defenses are mobile, but only at the rate of land 
movement. 


PREND OF SUBSTITUTION OF MISSILES FOR MANNED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Haminron. Also, General, in view of the development of the 
missile, what would be your judgment as to the role of manned aircraft 
down the road, from the standpoint of ground support ¢ 

General Taytor. There, I would say, the trend will be toward the 
substitution of the missile, the Army-controlled missile, for what we 
call close support of ground forces. 

[ think the missile certainly has the power to do the job, and the 
range to hit targets which are of immediate interest tothe Army. The 
problem will be that of target discovery, as I mentioned before, and 
there we will need a great deal of help from the Air Force. 

Mr. Haminron. I believe you touc hed on the question of resources 
available to the Army. How would you characterize the resources 

hat will be available to the Army under the pending 1957 fiscal year 
ve a in terms of the capacity of those resources to satisfy the Army 


/ 
needs / 


AUSTERE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


General Taynor. I have testified previously with regard to the 
budget, that it isa minimum, austere budget, which prov ides forces for 
all of our essential roles. 

Senator Syminocron. If the counsel will yield, I would like to ask 
a couple of questions there because you mentioned the budget. 


DANGER AT LEAST AS GREAT AS ANY OTHER TIME IN HISTORY 


Do you believe that world conditions today are better to the point 
we can lower our guard in any sense, as against say 3 or 4 years ago? 

General Taytor. No, sir; I would not say so. 

Senator Symineton. Would you feel that it would be important for 
us to keep our guard up at least as much as we have ever done before 
in our history ? 

General Taytor. I would; yes, sir. 


U. 8. SPENDING LESS OF INCREASING GNP, FOR DEFENSE 


Senator Symrveton. Now, the interpretation of the wealth of the 
United States is generally reflected in gross national product. Do 
you happen to know that the pe reentage of gross national product ex- 
pended each year for the last 3 years s for our defense is less than the 
ne vious year ? 


General Taytor. I have not personally analyzed it from that point 
of view. 

Senator Symrneton. And despite the growth of Russian strength 
and reduction in the value of the dollar, do you know that our expendi- 
tures for defense, in dollars, despite our gross national product rising 


: 
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in that period from around $350 billion a year to some $400 billion, 
has been less each year for the last 3 years? Did you know that? 
General Tayior. I would assume so. 
Of course, I know it in general because of the Korean war, the ter- 
mination of which obviously cut back our requirements. 
Senator Symineton. Do you feel that the Korean war is 
reason why these requirements have been cut back ? 
General Taytor. I am not aware of all the factors involved. 


& major 


EXPECT LARGER BUDGET REQUIREMENTS FOR FY 1958 


Senator Symineton. Do you know whether you plan to ask for 
more or less money for the Army next year ? 
General Taytor. I would strongly suspect that our requirements 


will be greater, primarily because of the modernization factor which 
I mentioned. 


COMPARISON OF DIVISIONS IN NUMBER AND QUALITY 


Senator Syminecton. And how many divisions have you in the 
Army at this time ? 

General Taytor. We have 19 divisions. 

Senator Symrncron. Nineteen ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And how many have the Russians ? 

General Taytor. We have credited them with 175. They have, of 
course, made this recent announcement of considerable reduction. 
Whether that is true or not, nobody knows. 

Senator Symineton. And how many have the Chinese got ? 

General Taytor. I den’t have the exact figures, but I believe the 
entire Soviet bloc totals 410. 

Senator Symineron. Does that count include their satellites ? 

General Taytor. That includes their satellites, yes. 

Senator Symineron. And our allies. How many have our allies? 

General Taytor. We will run something over 200. 
sions, as I indicated, are of vari able quality. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think the divisions of our allies are in 
general comparable in efliciency and training and equipment to those 
of the satellites of Russia ? 

General Taytor. It is very hard to generalize. In some cases I 


would say yes, in others no, because the quality is so variable on both 
sides. 


Of course, divi- 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY RE DEFENSE 


Senator Syminetron. Under the Constitution, as I get it, the Con- 
gress is supposed to raise and support the armies and navies of the 
United States. You will agree, will you not, that before it puts the 
money up to do that, Congress has a right to know what is going on? 

General Taytor. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Symineton. As to what you all plan ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. My only apprehension about the military 
worrying too much about the budget is that under the Constitution, 


there are a lot of other people who are supposed to worry about the 
budget. : 
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on example, there is the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
member of the President ‘soled ial family; there is the Secretary of De- 
fense, who hi as to present his views to the President; : and there is the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose primary interest lies in balancing the 
budget. 

The fundamental problem, is it not, is to see what the strength of 
the enemy is and then build our Military Establishment, not on the 
basis of what is unilaterally right, but on the basis of what we be- 
lieve needed, in order to be able to defend ourselves against the great 
and growing strength of the possible enemy. 

Therefore, we have a right, have we not, to expect to hear from you 
what you believe necessary to defend the United States, regardless of 
any budget considerations. 

a fair statement ¢ 

General Taytor. That is subject to one observation. 

Senator Symineron. | would appreciate your developing the 
thought in any way you like. 

General Tayrtor. We, as soldiers, sailors, and airmen, certainly 
recognize that deterrence, for example, is not purely a military factor. 
Many things enter into it, one of which would be the sound economy 
of the United States. 

So I do not think that we can be entirely blind to overall economic 
considerations. We are not, however, budget experts nor should 


1 
we pose as such. 


IF ATTACKED WILL HAVE TO FIGHT WITH WHAT HAS ALREADY BEEN 
PRODUCED 


Senator Symrneron. I don’t think anybody should be entirely blind 
to anything, but you mentioned the Reserves and you mentioned our 
flourishing economy. 

No matter how strong our flourishing economy might be, or how 
v — the Russian economy might be, it is a fact that if they hit us, 

id hit us hard, what will count will be what our strength in being is, 
vis-a-vis their strength, will it not, especially in a modern war? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. And the idea of the importance of a flourishing 
economy, an economy that affords the opportunity to change automo- 
bile plants into tank pl: ints, and automobile plants into bomber plants, 
is pretty illusory as against the facts of life with respect to any pos- 
sible partun war. Isn’t that a fact? 

General Taytor. That is a fact, in case of a general atomic war. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, sir. 

Go ahead, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Hamiuron. General, just for the sake of the record—— 

Senator Symrneron. Excuseme. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. Nothing at this point. 


QUESTION OF THE ELEMENTS IN ARMY ORGANIC AIR FORCES 


Mr. Hamirron. General, just for the sake of the record, I will read, 
if it is agreeable with you, a list of the elements that were given to 
us oe your colleagues, that constitute organic airpower, and ‘ask you 
if you would agree with those. 

General Taytor. What is the source of this? 
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Mr. Hamitron. This is testimony that was given to us by General 
Gavin and some of his colleagues, that contains their statement as to 
the various elements that go to make up organic airpower of the Army, 
and he mentioned the following elements: Observation aircraft, air- 
craft capable of effecting troop movements within a combat zone, air- 
craft used in joint airborne operations, aircraft used for cargo lift, air- 
craft used for the movement of critical supplies, certain types of 
aircraft for reconnaissance purposes, aircraft used in liaison and com- 
munication, and aircraft used in casualty evacuation. 

General Taytor. Let me consider that. 

The joint airborne operation would refer to an operation of the type 
involving airborne divisions in which the aircraft provided would not 
be organic tothe Army. Such aircraft would be provided by the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Hamitron. Otherwise those aircraft do constitute the elements ? 

Senator Symineron. If counsel will yield, I believe this point was 
also deve ‘loped by General Gavin, that ‘that would not be considered 
organic aircraft by the Arn ny. 

Mr. Hamitron. And would the reconnaissance supplement the re- 
connaissance by aircraft of the Air Force ? 

General Taytor. I would hardly put it that way. I would say the 
Army air reconnaissance is that which supplements the habitual recon- 
naissance of the ground commander on the ground. Beyond that, the 
Air Force will make deeper penetrations, but we can well visualize the 
use of our helicopters as a part of a patrol. One of these would be like 
a conventional patrol we have always had, except that it would go 
farther and deeper, and fly to the top of a hill. 

Mr. Hamiuron. The function that the cavalry used to perform? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

It is more the cavalry function we are trying to improve upon, rather 
than to parallel the air function. 


LARGER BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Haminron. You mentioned that you thought your expenditures 
for fiscal 1958 would have to be larger than fiscal 1957, as I recall ? 

General Taytor. In order to modernize, at a maximum rate. 

Senator Symrneton. Excuse me a minute. You say 
modernize at a maximum rate ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Aren’t you dissatisfied with the personnel posi- 
tions, salaries, and so forth, of your people ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; you are quite right. I was thinking more 
in terms of the hardware side of this business. Of course, I did stress 
the personnel element along with fire and movement. There is no use 
firing unless good people are going to be there. 


in order to 


COST AND LOSS OF SKILLED PERSON NEL 


Senator Symrneton. The reason I mentioned that is because it seems 
to me the American taxpayer, the way things are going now, is getting 
hit at least twice and perhaps many times. 

For example, you train a good man electronically. After you have 
him trained he then goes to a private company and often works on 
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making electronics for the Army. He gets paid 2, 3, or 4 times as much 
as he got in the Army. 

The taxpayer pays for both of his jobs. He also pays for the man 
who replaces him. He gets hit really a third time for the same job, 
because he pays for the training of the Army replacement. 

It would seem to me you might want legislation which would re- 
verse the trend toward losing these people. That was the only rea- 
son 

General Taytor. Yes, I am glad you raised the point, sir, because 
it certainly is true that it is an import: int matter with us. "The loss 
of our highly trained technicians is very costly, and we suffer just as 
the other services do. 

Senator Symineron. Actually that is modernization from the stand- 
point of personnel, is it not? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 


ESTIMATE OF $12 BILLION BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Haminron. Could you give the committee any estimate of the 
order of magnitude of what you think would be required in 1958? 

General Taytor. I really can’t, in precise numbers. I would say 
that probably around $12 billion budget, something of that magnitude. 

Mr. Hamiuron. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do you 
share the responsibility in the Joint Chiefs with your colleagues for 
considering force requirements, General ? 

General Taytor. I do. 

Mr. Hamiiron. And in that connection, I suppose you have to take 
into account the requirements of the other two branches of the services, 
as well ? 

General Taytor. We do, in general terms. 

Mr. Haminron. Based upon the consideration that you have given 
that question, what would be your judgment as to whether it would 
be necessary down the road, say, between now and 1960, to increase 
generally expenditures for the Defense Establishment ? 

General Taytor. The cost of modernization hits the other services 
just as it does the Army. Actually, perhaps even more so because of 
the high unit cost of some of the equipment, air equipment, for ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Haminton. What would be your judgment as to the approxi- 
mate percentage of increase that would be envisaged in that? 

General Tayrtor. I would rather the other chiefs would answer that 
question because I don’t know. In the case of the Army, I would say 
perhaps 20 percent. 

Mr. Hamitron. Twenty percent above fiscal °57 ? 

General Taytor. Something in that order. 

Mr. Haminton. General, what would you say as to the adequacy of 
the airlift that is available to the Army at the present time ? 


SOME DIFFERENCES REGARDING ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT 





General Taytor. There are two types of airlift 
Senator Symrneron. May I interrupt ? 

Have you read General Gavin’s testimony on that ? 

General Taytor. I have not, but I am generally aware of his views. 
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Senator Symineton. I only say that in the hope that we wouldn’t 
get any cross-testimony. 

General Taytor. General Gavin, of course, informed me of the testi- 
mony he was going to give. I told him I respected his judgment, and 
I knew the committee did. I did not entirely agree with him. 


TYPES OF AIRLIFT 


There are two types of airlift. One is the tactical airlift for airborne 
operations of the type we just mentioned ; the other is strategic airlift. 

The tactical airlift which the Air Force can provide at the present 
time is short of what the Army thinks it would like to have. In the 
strategic airlift field we have never been really satisfied by our joint 
work in preparing for quick reactions. (@ 

The more we study our problem, the more we are impressed with 
the fact we must reduce our time of reaction if we are going to get 
there fast enough in these peripheral operations. 


IMPROVEMENT IN AIRLIFT NEEDED 


Korea, I have pointed out was the only area in the world in which 
we could act fast enough to stop aggression, and it was just marginal 
there, so we have got to get better in this business, as the years go by. 

Senator Symineron. For the record, that was because of the proxim- 
ity of Japan ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

If we are going to get there in time, we have to get better by im- 
proving the quality of indigenous forces, and by becoming more mobile 
ourselves 

The Army looks to the Air Force to provide this lift, and feels that 
perhaps planewise we are not too badly off, if we really organize all 
our assets to include our civilian airlines. 

On the other hand, I am not satisfied with what the Army has done 
in simplifying and reducing the weights of equipment, feeling we must 
have a cooperative effort in which the Air Force and the Army must 
really get together and sharpen our plans and improve our reaction 
time. 

Mr. Hamirron. General, I wonder, for the sake of the record, if you 
would briefly describe what you mean by “tactical airlift” and what 
you mean by “strategic airlift.” 

General Tayxor. The tactical airlift is that airlift which transports 
our airborne units to the field of battle. 

Mr. Hamintron. From what place ? 

General Taytor. From a base perhaps several hundred miles re- 
moved. An illustration would be the Normandy landings where our 
airborne troops took off from England, crossed the channel and landed 
in Normandy. 

There are generally two types of planes involved, those which drop 
parachutists, and those which can land shortly thereafter, the so-called 
assault-type aircraft. They can land on unprepared tields or virtually 
unprepared fields. 

Strategic airlift, on the other hand, we think of in the terms of the 
four-engine airplanes that can go, under more or less administrative 
conditions, around half the world if necess: ary, transport our people 
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who are not combat-loaded and who don’t land on the battlefield, but 
rat her on normal airfields. 
Mr. Hamivron. Thank you very much. 


FORCE LEVEL DETERMINATION 


Now, General, turning again for the moment to the question as 
to the roles of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to force require- 
ments: am I right in the impression I have, that in general the force 
requirement levels of the Army were established about 1953 ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammron. Have there been any substantial changes in the 
number of divisions or types of divisions since then? 

General Taytor. Yes; the Army has changed rather materially since 
1953. Many of the changes reflected the decrease following the ter- 
mination of Korean host ilities. 

Each year, however, the National Security Council produces a basic 
document, of basic national military policy, which restates the require- 
ment for national defense in very general terms, and it really is 
the point of departure for the creation of our forces. 

Mr. Hamimron. How does the number of divisions in the Army at 
the present time compare with those in 1954? 

General Taytor. I would have to check back. Of course, we started 
to cut down almost at once after the Armistice. We have gone from 8 
divisions, 8 American divisions, to 2 in Korea. Those were largely 
National Guard divisions returned to the United States. 

Mr. Hamirron. I believe you testified the Army at the present time 
is 19 divisions ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamiron. Was that the number contemplated by the New 
Look review ? 

General Taytor. I don’t know that it was stated in terms of num- 
bers of divisions. The estimated requirement for the Army was about 
a million men. 

Mr. Hamiuron. And what isits present strength ? 

General Tayror. It isa little over a million men. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FORCES DEPLOYED ABROAD AND AT HOME 


Mr. Hamitron. Is there a relationship between the number of divi- 
sions that you have deployed abroad and the number of divisions you 
must retain in the zone of interior ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. Hamiuron. I wonder if you would mind explaining that. 

General Taytor. From two points of view, the strength at home 
and strength abroad are very closely interrelated. 

First, as to numbers of individuals—since we cannot leave our sol- 
diers overseas indefinitely, we must have a rotation system, so that 
when a man’s tour is up, and that averages about 3 years—except in 
areas like Korea where it is 16 months, we must have a man training 
at home ready to go over, who will get there in time to replace this 
fellow and let him come home. 

We have found out from experience and simple mathematics that 
we can maintain about 40 percent of our Army overseas as against 60 
percent at home. We are at about that ratio now. Hence, if we re- 
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- e the Army’s strength, and we are just about at that point now, 
nevits ibly that would mean reduction of overseas deployments. 

Now, from the unit point of view, we are wedded to the concept 
of unit rotation, the so-called gyroscope method, whereby we move 
whole units back and forth. That procedure has proved of great bene- 
fit to us in stabilizing assignment, maintaining esprit and morale 
within our units, so that we are very reluctant to give that up. 

That means, of course, in order to have a gyroscope system, you 
have to have at least the same number of units at home as you have 
overseas, or preferably a surplus. 

Mr. Hammron. At home? 

General Taytor. At home, yes. 

So that in order to permit unit rotation or individual rotation, the 
two forces abroad and at home have to be kept in balance. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ROLES AND MISSIONS 


Mr. Hamiurron. Are the Joint Chiefs concerned with the roles and 
missions of the various services ? 

General Taytor. Yes; very much so. We are the “executors,” if 
that is the word, of the roles and the missions which are assiened to us. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do the Joint Chiefs have any function with respect 
to the establishment of roles and missions, or the establishment of any 
changes in roles and missions ? 

General Taytor. The roles and missions are fundamentally based 
on law which you gentlemen establish. As in the case of most laws, 
however, then it is necessary to interpret and hehe certain parts. 
The so-called functions paper arising from the Key West agreements, 
was written by the Joint Chiefs themselves, in consonance with the 
basic law. 

Mr. Hamunron. Is that basic paper with respect to roles and mis- 
sions ¢ 

General Taytor. The law, plus the so-called functions paper. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Are the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly concerned 
with budgetary or financial matters ? 


ROLE OF JOINT CHIEFS REGARDING BUDGETS 


General Taytor. We are, but in a very general sense, only. We do 
not analyze each other’s budget in detail. No one specifically endorses 
the other service’s budget. 

The budgets come up in a different way through the secretarial 
channel to the Secretary of Defense, where the real screening takes 
place. We are interested in budgets, of course, as the budget represents 
a commitment of national resources, so in that broad, overall sense we 
are, of course, concerned. 

Mr. Hamiuron. But is the impression I have correct that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have no responsibility for making recommendations as 
to the size of either the overall budget for the Defense Establishment 
or the particular budgets for the three services ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. We do not take any specific posi- 
tion on the final dollar value of any given budget. 
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DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY IN MISSILES EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Haminron. Now, turning, General, to the Talos and the Nike, 
we have had some testimony, I believe, to the effect that there was some 
sort of an arrangement either worked out or approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with respect to a division of fields between those two 
missiles. Would you care to comment on that / 

General Taytor. The division was not made in specific terms refer- 
ring to either Talos or Nike. About 2 years ago, an agreement was 
reached in order to give some line of demarcation between the research 
and development efforts of the Air Force and of the Army. (@) 

The general concept was that the Army was interested in extending 
its traditional antiaircraft artillery role, which is largely point defense 
of vital targets, whereas the Air Force’s legitimate interest was more 
in the interceptor role, so that the missiles they would go for would 
perform interceptor-type missions. It was felt that was a common- 
sense limit at the time, although we specifically agreed that this could 
be changed, and there was no desire on either service’s part, really, to 
restrict the capability of weapons which it is to the interest of the 
United States to develop. 


QUESTION OF ADDITIONAL R, AND D. FUNDS 


Mr. Hamirron. What is your view, with reference to research and 
development, as to the adequacy or inadequ: icy of the resources that 
are currently being made available to the Army for this work ¢ 

General Taytor. Well, as in so many other fields, I think we could 
profitably use a certain amount of additional funds. 

We all know, however, that this is an area where sometimes money 
won't buy what you are looking for, but my R. and D. people think 
they could profitably use some additional funds. 

Senator Symineron. What was that ? 

General Tayior. Most of us agree there are things in the R. and D. 
area which really can’t be bought. You can’t buy an idea, necessarily, 
nor can you hire an unlimited number of people that are really capable 
in some of these specialist fields. 

Mr. Hamirron. One final question, General. 


QUESTION OF REDEFINING ROLES AND MISSIONS 


The view has sometimes been expressed that in light of the develop- 
ment of new types of weapons, in light of the need for highly compe- 
tent technically trained people, and in light of the enormous size of 
present—and even larger sizes, as I understand your testimony, of pros- 
pective—military budgets, that it might possibly be more effective to 
maintain our military power if there were some rearrangement or ad- 
justment in the present division of military power among Army, Navy 
and the Air Force. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

General Taytor. That really is, in effect, saying should the roles 
and missions in the law and the various papers, be redefined ? 


Mr. Hamiiron. Yes; should they be changed in the Department of 
Defense ? 
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General Taytor. I personally do not feel that the present descrip- 
tion and assignment of roles and missions are bad. I think, on the 
other hand, that the functions paper is quite a broad document. 

Like any broad document of that sort, like the Constitution of the 
United States, for example, there are ways of interpreting or misinter- 
preting parts of it. I think perhaps additional clarification would be 
justified, but I feel that the fundamental functions are about right. 

You see, the primary function of the Army is the destruction of 
the enemy army, the primary function of the Air Force is to destroy 
enemy air power, and for the Navy, to destroy enemy naval power. 
These are the primary functions of each service, and that is what the 
paper says. 

Senator Syminetron. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. Yes, I would like to ask a question or two. 


QUESTION OF RETAINING SKILLED PERSONNEL 


General, I take it that you have the same problems that the other 
components of our Armed Forces have, of retaining sufficient num- 
bers of trained, skilled technicians / 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Durr. And with the constant increase of our industrial 
establishment, there would be every reason to suppose that that com- 
petition will not let down; isn’t that true ? 

General Taytor. Lam afraid that is true. 

Senator Durr. And that being so, what in your judgment is the 
method by which it is going to be possible for us to retain in the armed 
services sufficient technical personne] to handle the constantly increas- 
ing demand for that kind of personne a] 

General Taytor. Well, I would say, Senator Duff, that first adequate 
compensation is a factor, and I would ask you to extend your concern 
for technically trained people to include those of the leader-type, as 
distinguished from the man who understands and uses gadgets, be- 
cause the leader-type makes armies, and I would say is the backbone 
of all services. 

That is the kind of fellow we need in the professional officer and 
noncommissioned officer corps; whether he is a technician or combat 
leader, he is an indispensable asset to the Army and we must make 
every effort to retain him. 

Adequate compensation is certainly a factor, and I feel we owe it to 
our people to pay them adequately. 

On the other hand, morale and pride of service are really the source 
of the internal strength of our services, so that not only must we pay 
our soldiers but our whole country must respect the mission of the 
armed service and show it understanding so that every man in uniform 
feels he is doing something that his country respects and of which 
he can be proud. 

Senator Durr. One of the methods of maintaining that esprit de 
corps would be to have better living conditions for those who are going 
to devote their careers to the armed services ? 

General Taytor. Very much so, because that is not just the contribu- 
tion to physical comfort, but it shows what I indicated, namely, that 


the country respects this man and thinks he is entitled to a ‘decent 
living. 
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Senator Durr. And in a very substantial way, this matter that we 
are just discussing goes to the very heart of the whole problem, does 
it not ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Durr. And that is something that we must find a better solu- 
tion \ for than we presently have, if we are going to be able to compete 
n e line that is vitally necessary ? 

Ge neral Taytor. Yes, sir. The slogan the Army has, sir, is that 

e must put the best heads of America into the Army hats of tomorrow. 

Senator Durr. That isall I have, Mr. Chairman. 


CONSISTENCY OF TESTIMONY 


Senator Symineton. General, l have a few questions. What you s: 
today—correct me if I am wrong—is really confirmation of the saul 
tion you took before the full committee in this room several months 
back ? 

General Taytor. I think everything I have said is consistent with 
that. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL RECOMMENDS 
Senator Symineron. You mentioned the NSC each year. What 


: ; 
coes it do? 


Genera! 


Taytor. It issues the basic military policy paper. 
Senator Symrneron. Of course the NSC doesn’t really issue it, the 
President does. 


General Taytor. That is correct, the NSC recommends the policy 


paper to the President. 

Senator Symineron. And the NSC, by law, is an advisory body to 
the President 7 

General Tayxtor. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. So anything the NSC issues is something that 


the President issues himself? There is no line of authority in the NSC 
of any kind whatever, is that right ? 


General Taytor. That is correct. 
DEFINITION OF TACTICAL AND STRATEGIC AIRLIFT 


Senator Symineron. On the question of airlift, I have felt for a long 
time that the airlift of the Army was inadequate to handle its mission. 

You worried me when you said you thought you had enough planes. 

Do you think you could jump paratroopers out of a commercial 
airliner, for example, or carry small tanks on the basis of the floor 
strength of the average airliner / 

General Taytor. No, sir; I am sorry I did not make my statement 
clear. My reference to the use of civilian aircraft applies only to the 
strategic airlift, not to the tactical airlift where parachutists are 
dropped on the battlefield. 

Senator Symineron. I heard this morning on the radio that Mr. 
Nasser is meeting with Mr. Tito and Mr. Shepilov. In order to protect 
the position in the Middle East of ourselves and our allies we might 
have to move over there some day. That might be a strategic move, 
might it not ? 

[ am mixed up as to the two terms, tactical and strategic. 
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General Taytor. Well, the difference is that the tactical aircraft 
must be able to land their loads under fire. They will go into a battle 
situation, whereas the strategic aircraft go into airfields, unload, the 
troops readjust themselves, shake themselves off, and go about what- 
ever mission they have. 

Senator Symineron. As you use the word “strategic,” it means air- 
lift where you control the air? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. That is a different connotation. I just wanted 
to clear it for the record. 


QUESTION OF SPEED AND ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Getting back to tactical airlift, suppose we got in trouble in the 
Middle East. How many divisions could you lift and support over 
there in 30 days? 

General Taytor. Moving out of the United States? 

Senator SyMineTon. Yes. 

General Taytor. There is never such a thing, and probably never 
has been, as a simon-pure airborne operation. We have always put 
the essentials in the airplane, and those things that can come later, we 
put in surface shipping. © 

Senator Symineron. And how long do you think it would take 
you to move—I think my question was—two divisions into the Middle 
Kast ? 

General Tayxtor. I will give you that in classified form. (© 

Senator Symineron. I believe your testimony is at variance with 
some of your subordinates. Would you want to take a look at that? 

General Taytor. I would be glad to, and I would like to have the 
privilege of adjusting my testimony, if I find my figures incorrect. 

(General Taylor subsequently submitted a statement to the commit- 
tee. ) 


QUESTION OF WHETHER KEY WEST AGREEMENTS ARE UP TO DATE 


Senator Symrneton. Now on the Key West agreement, you said you 
felt it was still fundamentally sound. But do you feel that agreements 
made that long ago can still be right with respect to the current mis- 
sions of the three services ? 

General Taytor. I think that in general terms they are about right, 
Senator. The interpretations which are more transitory in nature, cer- 
tainly need to be revised and adjusted of necessity. 

Senator Symrneron. How about the 1,500-mile missile for the 
Army. Can you justify that under the Key West agreement ? 


JUSTIFICATION OF ARMY’S ROLE WITH 1,500-MILE MISSILE 


General Taytor. I can, yes, sir, because if you accept the fact that 
the Army exists to destroy ‘hostile armies, then any missile which will 
destroy hostile ground forces should be available to the Army. 

I would like to make the distinction, Senator, between availability 
and exclusive possession. I personally do not feel these weapons we 
are ti uking about really should belong exclusively to any one serv ice. 

I view them as a part of the national arsenal, and any service that 
can justify the use of one of these weapons at any Ps time for its 
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primary mission and can afford it, I think should have access to it. 

Senator Syminetron. Understand, I am not necessarily criticizing 
Army development of the 1,500-mile missile. 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I was asking you if you felt ~ at the Key West 
agreement and the “Newport agreement justified a 1,500-mile effort 
in the air on the part of the Army. 

Tayvor. Yes, sir, because that paper says specifically that 
»f the Army is sustained ground combat, and the destruction of 
ind forces, and the 1,500-mile missile will do just that. 
Syminetron. Was there any limitation in mileage as a 
those agreements, including working papers, subsequently 
ed ¢ 

General Taytor. Nothing affecting surface-to-surface missiles. 

Senator Symincron. What was there in the way of limitation affect- 
ing what ? 
| Tayntor. Actually, the Key West agreement, the functions 
paper, does not contain any limitation. It is the JCS—— 

Senator Syminecron. That is the reason I mentioned it. How much 
was the range limitation ? 

General Taytor. JCS has never restricted range with respect to 
surface-to-surface missiles. (© 


(venera 


QUESTION OF WHO DID WHAT TO ARMY BUDGET 


Senator Symrncron. Now to another subject. You talk about an 
austere program, and yet you support that program. What was your 
original recommendation, in money, to the Secretary of the Army, 
for the fiscal year 1957 ¢ 

General Tayntor. Approximately $10.2 billion direct obligations. 

Senator Symineron. And how much was that cut by the Secretary 
of the Army ¢ 

(yeneral Taytor. None. 

Senator Symineron. He recommended $10.2 to the Secretary of 
Defense / 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Did you pad that budget before you sub- 
mitted it to him by putting in things you felt you didn’t really need, 
because you felt you were going to be cut anyway / 

General Taytor. No, sir. I tried to the best of my ability to submit 
an honest budget which represented our needs. 

Senator Symineron. And what were you allowed by the Secretary 
of Defense ? 

General Taytor. Again I am hazy as to whether the Secretary of 
Defense alone reduced it to $10.4, but the eventual budget was essen- 
tially $10.4 billion. 

Mr. Haminron. Pardon me, General, 10.4? 

General TayLor. Excuse me, 9.4, the disparity of 10.2 as against 9.4. 

“maa Symineron. What was that about haziness : 

General Taytor. Whether the action was of the Secretary of De- 
fense as eee to the Bureau of the Budget, the various authorities 
above me. I cannot separate them out. 

Senator Symrneron. I see. Do you know whether the Secretary 
of Defense recommended your budget to the Bureau of the Budget ? 
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General Tayior. I do not know specifically. 
Senator Symineron. Did you ever hear / 
General Taytor. | probably have, but mv recollection is not 


“OPEN MIND” AS REGARDS A SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Senator Symineton. Now I have seen some statement recently about 
the need for more unification of the Services: or less uni ation. 
When I was with the War Department, the people involved, includ 
ing Mr. Stimson, Mr. Patterson, Mr. McCloy, and Mr. Lovett, were 
strong for wnification. General Marshall, General Eisenhower, 
Senator Wadsworth and others were equally strong. They thought 
more unification would be wise. You probably know a lot about that 
story. How do you feel about it now ? 

Gener: al Taytor. I have reflected a oreat deal upon that question, 
Senator, since becoming Chief of Staff. I think you have to live at the 
level of the Chief of Staff, or of the Secretary, to appreciate all the 
asp ets of the problem. 

I am not prepared at this time to say that I would favor the greater 
unification, which implies a single Chief of Staff and a Joint Staff. 
I am trying to keep an open mind still about the matter 

I think it is easy to be critical of current conditions, primarily be- 
cause we are dealing with such difficult problems, but I am not sure 
that our real difficulty can be solved by organizational changes. 

Senator Symrnetron. So at this point you are not prepared to say 
whether you be heve in asingle Chief of Staff ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. I have an open mind on the 
subject. 

Senator Symineton. Will you be prepared to say you do not believe 
inasingle Chief of Staff ? 

General Taytor. I would say that at the moment I would be afraid 
of greater bigness in the Department of Defense with the consolidation 
of greater functions outside the services, 

Authority becomes so remote from the basic sources of inform: ation, 
so to spe: ak, so for the moment I would like to have greater experience 
in trying to make the present system thoroughly responsive. 


CHAIRMAN OF JCS HAS LOT OF AUTHORITY 


Senator Symtneton. Would you like to see the Chairman of thx 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with more authority, or would you rather have it 
the way it is now? 

General Taytor. He has a great deal of authority now. 


QUESTION OF A VOTE BY CHAIRMAN OF JCS 


Senator Symrneton. Would you like to see him given a vote, for 
example ? 

General Taytor. He essentially has the ability to do that by his 
recommendations to the Secretary ‘of Defense. 

Senator Symrneron. That is not quite fair, General. He does not 
have the right to vote, by law, in the Joint Chiefs; he has the right to 
recommend. 

General Taytor. I may be arguing about words, but I really do not 
see the difference. 
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Senator Symineron. I don’t want to get into semantics either, but 
the facts are that the arr of the Joint Chiefs does not have a 
vote. He can recommend, but by law, there are three members with 
avote. Do youthink he ought to have a vote? 

General Taytor. I repeat again, sir, it does not make any difference, 
because a vote is nothing more than a recommendation, an expression 
of a view, and he has that ability to express his view, and does so 
freely. 


UNANIMOUS DECISIONS AND “TEAM PLAY” DESIRED 


ator Symrneron. Then let’s pursue it this way. As I under- 
st: ee it, a split paper is not desired at this time from the Joint Chiefs; 
is that correct ? 

General Taytor. Everyone prefers unanimity to dissent. 

Senator Symrneron. Have there been any instructions about 
unanimity ¢ 

General Taytor. Only in a very general sense, that obviously team 
play is desired. 

Senator Symrneron. Just a general statement that unanimous de- 
cisions must bereached. Isthat right? 

General Taytor. It takes this thought, sir, and I share the view you 
have e xpresse .d, namely, that the military men ought to make up their 
minds about these military things. Otherwise military decisions will 
be made by gentlemen of great ability but who are not professionally 
trained soldiers. 

Senator Syminetron. I know, but being forced by higher authority 
to make up your minds together might be inducive toa little logrolling. 
For example, we have tried to keep these hearings out of money, but 
[ have been asked by several Members of the Senate whether I think 
that Nike is better than Talos, or Talos better than Nike. 

\s I understand it, as a result of unanimous agreement in the Joint 
Chiefs, both are desired, but the Senate subcommittee interested says 
they think a decision ought to be made by the Joint Chiefs as to which 
of the weapons was the better 


DECISION NEEDED ON NIKE VS. TALOS 


I have never stated which weapon I thought was the better, for a 
simple reason: I don’t know. But I do think if you could pick one 
and concentrate on it, that would be a tremendous saving Seon the 
taxpayer’s standpoint—and you seemed to be pees worried about 
the taxpayer earlier this morning. It would be well if we had a 
decision in this field, so we built the best one, and not the best and 
second best one. Wouldn’t you agree to that, so as to eliminate duplica- 
tion and unnecessary waste ? 

General Taytor. I agree a decision is necessary. 

Senator Symreron. That is the kind of duplication which maybe, 
if we had a better service unification, we might eliminate. Isn’t that a 
fair statement ? 

General Taytor. I would expect that if one service had both missiles, 
that the elimination would perhaps come more readily. We, of course, 
iave such a problem now. The Army has a family of missiles which 


we ourselves are going to have to pare down in due time because of 
overlap. 
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NO MATERIAL CHANGE IN UNIFICATION SINCE 1949 


Senator Syminetron. General, do you feel that there has been any 
change in the unification picture? The last law was 1949, wasn’t it; 
the National Security Act of 1947, as amended in 1949 ? 

General Taynor. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Have there been any major changes in the 
situation since then ? 

General Taytor. Not materially ; no, sir. 


RECORD OF EISI NHOWER’S VIEWS, CRITICISMS, PROMISES REU NIFICATION 


Senator Symincron. Now, a statement was made in Baltimore on 
the night of September 25, and I owe it to you to tell you who made 
the statement. This was in 1952. This statement was made by the 
then General Eisenhower, now P resident, and I quote 


This brings us to the supremely important matter of unification of the Armed 
Forces. When I became Chief of Staff upon my return from Europe in November 
of 1945, I felt that all our war experience had rendered obsolete the defense 
organization then existing. 

At appl oximately the same time that the General was Chief of 
Staff of the Army, I was Assistant Secretary of War, so I am fully 
aware of whi he thought at that time. 


I was convineed then, as I am today, that effective coordination of the services 
in war requires central planning in time of peace. This is the essence of unity 
in the Armed Forces. That unity must also extend to the procurement and 
administration of all the costly materiel and paraphernalia of modern warfare. 


It was the hope and expectation of all of us who worked to achieve the passage 
of the National Defense Act of 1947, that this kind of unity was in the making. 
Do you agree with the statement to that extent ? 
General Taytor. Thelast sentence ? 
Senator Symrneron. All I have just read. 
General Taytor. Those were my views at that same time. 
Senator Symineron. General Eisenhower continued that night: 


Lig’ 

This has not proved to be the case. Such unity as we have achieved is too 
much form and too little substance. We have continued with a loose way of 
operating that wastes time, money, and talent with equal generosity. With three 
services in place of the former two, still going their separate ways and with 
an overall defense staff frequently unable to enforce corrective action, the end 
result has been not to remove duplication but to replace it with triplication. All 
this must be brought to as swift an end as possible. Neither our security nor 
our solvency can permit such a way of conducting the crucial business of na- 
tional defense. 

Now all that statement did was confirm a position taken by com- 
mittees of Congress. That is why I had asked you if you thought 
anything had been done since 1949 to correct this situation. 


IMPROVEMENT IN “METHODOLOGY” 


General Taytor. I do, sir. Perhaps I made a misleading reply. 
I know of no changes in the law, but I would say that our veneral 
methodology is improving all the time. 

Senator Symrneron. That is a big word, “methodology.” What 
does it mean / 

General Tayzor. I will cite the example of the budget. I think the 


i 


Defense budget is improving all the time in the way it is put together, 
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in the way it is scrutinized, the way the services present their case. 
[ think the cross-servicing accomplished between the services is 


vastly improved over what it was a few years ago. I think by living 
with the problem under the present organization, we are making 
some progress. I do not suggest complacency, or suggest that there 
IS not stil] progress to be made. 

Senator Symrnecron. In that same talk in 1952, General Eisenhower 


Our defense program has suffered from lack of farsighted direction. Real 
inification of our Armed Forces is yet to be achieved. 

Do you believe we have now achieved it? 

General Taytor. I think we have made great progress toward that. 
sir. I think our planning is much better than it was a few years ago. 

Senator Syminectron. So you feel we have unification, the way it 
should be, but you are opposed, as I understand it, or openminded, on 
a& Si gle Chief of Stati, or the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs having 


any authority beyond his personal influence 
General Taytor. Yes, sir. For the time being I would personally 
stay with what we have got, pending further experience. 


RECORD OF EISENHOWER RE SERVICE DISAGREEMENTS IN 1952 


Senator Symrneron. This same speech of General Eisenhower, 
made 4 years ago next fall, says: 
Service disagreements have become public brawls. 


Would you say there has been a big improvement in the service 
disagreement situation as far as its breaking out to the American 
people is concerned—a big improvement in 1956 as against 1952? 

General Taytor. We undoubtedly have serious divergencies of 
ion. However, I would say that we are making every effort to 
iron them out in an amicable and in an effective w ay. 


QUESTION OF DUPLICATION IN R AND D 


Senator Symrneron. This speech also said: 

Stranger than this is the almost inevitable demand of each service to do 
the research, development, and production work on new weapons. Each believes 
that it can do the work better. In this matter prompt adjudication among the 
services is mandatory. Otherwise you will find all three engaged in spending 
public money for a single need. 

As you know, in the last year or two we have had many long-range 
ballistic missile projects started in the three services. There isn’t any 
secret in this committee that there have been basic and fundamental 
differences among the services with respect to same. Do you think this 
situation has been improved in the last three years ? 

General Taytor. There is undoubtedly duplication in research and 
development fields. Some of it is known and deliberate, in order to 
try various solutions to very difficult problems. 

I would say that the Department of Defense scrutinizes our service 
budgets very closely in this field, and anything, any duplication is 
recognized and presumably has a justification. 
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QUESTION OF WHETHER THE PRESIDENT HAS CHANGED RE UNIFICATION 


Senator Symincron. I have never read or heard anything that 
makes me feel the President has changed in any way, his deep convic- 
tions in 1945, 1946, 1948, and 1952 with respect to the importance of 
true unification of the services. 

I notice a responsible magazine recently had the following to say 
about this matter: 


It is the duty of the Commander in Chief, Dwight Eisenhower, to insure that 
the machine in all its countless parts adds up to a single unit meshed for 
purpose : to keep war away by its total retaliatory power 

That aim no longer permits the luxury of the three services and their many 
subservices wrangling for power and heading in different directions. For this 
reason President Eisenhower has come to one of the most important decisions 
of his administration, to move for a truly unified armed service that will 
work in practice as well as on paper, as a single machine. 

Last week he ordered his White House staff planners to start work imme- 
diately on mapping out a unification plan for completion this fall. If he is re- 
elected, he hopes to present his unification proposals to Congress next year. 


a sole 


That article would seem to confirm all the things President EFisen- 
hower has said over the last 10 years, since he returned cre Ger- 
many; and yet, as I understand your testimony this morning—let me 
pick my language carefully—you have an open mind wh obs further 
unification is needed: is that correct 2 

Sone Taytor. That is correct, si 

nator SymMinGcTron. This is an important matter to some of us who 
elieve the armed services are not getting enough to protect the se- 
curity of the United States and the taxpayer is not getting any true 
value for his defense tax dollar. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH IS THE BASIC ISSUE 


We believe that in the last analysis much of our military budget is 
based on decisions made in the Kremlin. 

This business of saying “we are stronger than ever before in peace- 
time” is, to my mind, so much bunk. We all heard a lot of it just a 
few weeks before Korea. We paid heavily for saying it, in treasure 
and in blood. 

The important point it not whether we are stronger than ever before 
in peacetime, but how strong we are vis-a-vis the possible enemy. 
Would you agree to that ? 

General Taytor. The consider: ation of the enemy strength, of course, 
is the guiding factor in developing armed forces. 

Senator Symineron. It should be the guiding factor, should it not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 


DEFENSE VERSUS EXPENSE 


Senator Symincron. When some of us cry for more service unifica- 
tion, it is on the basis that we can have more defense for less money. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. But then we are criticized too for tr ying to em- 
phasize the importance of a modern Military Establishment, regard- 
less of mone y. 

General Taytor. There is no question, sir, of the great importance 
of this matter. It is for that reason that I have not yet decided that 
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I can take, as Chief of Staff, a positive position. I think 1 year is 
not long enough for 1 man to observe the operation. 

Senator Symrneton. We have had testimony from some of the com- 
manders that as a result of lack of adequate money in such items as 
maintenance, we have had more accidents and more deaths. 

Without being romantic about it, 1 think you will agree if the Con- 
gress, at the administration’s request, has the right to draft boys out 
of the cities and off the farms to serve in peacetime we also have the 
duty to see they get the best equipment and the best training to give 
them the best chance to get back home, even if it does cost money. 
Would you agree to that ¢ 

General Taytor. No question about it, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I have no further questions. Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Hamiuton. No questions. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. Nothing further. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, General, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1956 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE AiR Force, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington ( (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, and 
Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

Charles C. Finucane, Under Secretary of the Army. 

Senator Symineron. This meeting of the Subcommittee on the Air 
Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will please come to 
order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to receive testimony from 
Secretary Wilber M. Brucker of the Department of the Army. 

We are now in the fourth and final phase of our hearings on the 
present and prospective strength of our country’s total airpower in 
comparison with the airpower of the Soviets. 

Since our first hearing on April 16, a little more than 2 months ago, 
this committee has obtained testimony from approxim: iene 100 wit- 
nesses; 9 out of 10 of these witnesses are officers of the Navy, of the 
Air Force, or of the Army who are responsible for various aspects of 
our Nation’s airpower. 

A few civilian witnesses who have testified thus far have been our 
distinguished citizens who are authorities on questions or scientists 
or other experts who are doing important work in the field of airpower 
for our Government. 

The testimony of these 100 witnesses has resulted in a record of 
more than 3,000 pages that constitutes a searching comprehensive 
account of our own airpower as against that of the Soviets and their 
Communist satellites. 

It is against this extensive and detailed factual background that we 
will receive this week views of the three service Secretaries and of the 
Secretary of the Department of Defense as to those policy decisions 
and practices that have produced the situation in which we find our- 
selves with respect to the Communists in regard to airpower. 

Save for the exception made for obvious security reasons, in the 
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case of the testimony of Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and certain civilian members of his staff, it has 
been the practice of the committeee to hear civilian witnesses in open 
session. 

Accordingly we shall hold open hearings for the witnesses scheduled 
to appear before the committee this week. 

Mr. Secretary, do you plan to be the only person to testify this 
morning ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you raise your hand and be sworn, please. 

Do you sole mnty swear that the information you give to this sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services Committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Secretary Brucker. I do. 

Senator Symmneron. Mr. Secretary, we welcome you with us this 
morning, and in accordance with the procedure of the committee, 
the counsel will interrogate you first. 

Mr. Hamaron. Good morning, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would mind stating briefly for the 
record something of your background ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 





Secretary Brucker. I would be glad to. 





AND EXPERIENCE 






BACKGROUND 








IT am Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. Formerly, I 
was general counsel of the Department of Defense and served in this 
capacity from April 1954 until July 1955. Since July 22, 1955, I 
have been Secretary of the Army. 

Prior to April 1954, I was a practicing lawyer for 20 years in 
Detroit, and was located at 2850 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. I 
served as Governor of Michigan from 1931 to 1932, and prior to that 
time served as Attorney General of Michigan, Assistant Attorney 
General of Michigan and in various other capacities in county and 
local government. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Savronsraty. Mr. Chairman, a pretty good Governor of 
Michigan anda pretty good Secretary. 

Mr. Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I think he must have been a little more 
than that when he was Governor of Michigan. 

Senator Sarronsraty. I would rather make it an understatement. 

Mr. Hammton. Mr. Secretary, you have seen service as a foot 
soldier, haven’t you? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir: I have. 

[ started on the Mexican border in 1916, called out in June 19 
of that year at the time when Villa crossed the border, went down 
with the Michigan National Guard and served until I went to the 
first officers’ camp at Fort Sheridan, IIl., commissioned in August 
of 1917. I went overseas immediately, joined the 166th Infantry of 
the 42d, Rainbow Division, and came back in June of 1919, and have 
since been in the practice of my profession. 
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Mr. Hamitron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now I wonder if you would mind describing briefly for the record 
your conception of your responsibilities and ‘functions as Secretary 
of the Department of the Army insofar as they relate to the Army 


itself, that is to say, to the Chief of Staff of the Army and the officers 
who serve under his command. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND STAFF OF SECRETARY 


Secretary Brucker. The Secretary of the Army is, of course, in 
charge of the training, maintenance, operation, and all of the features 
and func tions of the Army. 

He is the civilian head and as such is responsible for all things 
that occur in connection with the Department. 

He has as his right-hand man on the military side the Chief of Staff, 
in this case a very able general, Maxwell D. T aylor. He has also an 
Under Secretary, Mr. Charles Finucane, who sits here with me, and 
Assistant Secretaries of which there are the following: Mr. Hugh M. 
Milton IIT, Assistant Secretary for eer and Reserve Forces; 
Mr. Frank H. Higgins, Assistant Secre tary for Logistics; Mr. George 
H. Roderick, Assistant Secretary for Civil- Military Affairs; Mr. 
Chester R. Davis, Assistant Secretary for Financial Management, and 
a Director of Research and Development—who is not an Assistant but 
is rated at a level where we consider him in that same aes 
Dr. William H. Martin, whom I appointed on September 1, 1955, to 
occupy that office, which was created at that time. 

Mr. Hamunton, Is it contemplated that the Department of the Army 
will have an Assistant Secretary for Research and Development ? 

Secretary Brucker. It is contemplated that if the Congress ap- 
proves the reorganization proposal that has been made, there will 
an Assistant Secretary for Research and Development. The man he 
is the Director at this time is Dr. Martin whom I mentioned earlier. 

The reason I have given him the stature is because I feel that the 
civilian director should have stature in order to manage research and 
development and because of its importance. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. Hamirron. Mr. Secretary, the committee has had considerable 
testimony to the effect that the basic roles and missions of the three 
services, including those of the Department of the Army, were funda- 
mentally est: ablished in what has been referred to in the t testimony as 
the Key West agreements. 

Is that in accord with your understanding ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, and of course back of that is the statute 
that Congress passed in 1947 and along with it the amendment of 1949. 

Then, of course, we also have Reorganization Plan No. 6, so we 
operate under the ‘agreements as a part of a complex of statutes and 
directives. 

Mr. Hamiuron. I am asking these questions in leading form as I 
know you will appreciate, being a lawyer, merely in the interest of 

saving time. 

Of course, if they don’t accord with your own views on the matter, 
I know you won’t hesitate to say so. 
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But the committee has also received testimony that in approximately 
1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the force leve is That has 
sometimes been referred to as the “New Look”; and about that time a 
force level was established for the Army. 

Is that in accord with your understanding ? 

Secretary BrucKER. Yes; that was before my time over there, but I 
am acquainted with that fact, and that is the fact. 

They did establish force levels at that time in 1953. 

Mr. Hamitron. And do you recall what those force levels were for 
the Army approximately ? 


ARMY FORCE LEVELS REDUCED ABOUT 400,000 FROM 1953 


Secretary Brucker. Approximately one million, one hundred and 
some thousand was established as the end strength for the Army as of 
June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Hamuuron. At that time, I believe the testimony was, the Army 
was somewhat larger than in 1953, and the program contemplated a 
decrease in the numbers of personnel in the Army down to the one 
million, one hundred thousand figure which you mentioned; is that 
right ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; that isright. It was in the neighborhood 
of a million and a half at that time, and was to be phased down gradu- 
ally to less than a million, one hundred thousand. 





19 DIVISIONS IN U. 8. ARMY 





Mr. Hamirron. I believe the testimony has been, Mr. Secretary, the 
present armed strength of the Army is approximately 19 divisions; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. We now have a divisional strength of 19 divi- 
sions and a total strength of about 1,050,000 which includes regimental 
combat teams, separate regiments and battalions and other elements. 

Mr. Hamirron. During this period from 1953 to date, what in your 
judgment has been the development insofar as the strength of the 
Communist bloc is concerned in the field of military power? 


175 DIVISIONS IN SOVIET ARMY 










Secretary Brucker. The Communist bloc has been strong in ground 
troops. The U.S. 5S. R., of course, has 175 ground-troop divisions. 
Mr. Haminton. Is that the whole bloc, sir, or just the Soviet? 








COMMUNISTS 410 DIVISIONS; U. S. AND ALLIES 219 DIVISIONS 












Secretary Brucker. No, that is the U. S.S. R. alone. These divi- 
sions of course are not quite comparable to ours in number. They aver- 
age about 12,000 to 14,000. The Russian and the satellite divisions 
are the same. Then in addition, there are of course the Red Chinese 
and satellite divisions making the total of the Sino-Soviet bloc 410 
divisions or 405, in that area. 

Mr. Hamiitron. Then I suppose that our allies have some divisions 
in addition to 19 of our own; is that correct, sir? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes: we are training as a matter of fact over 
200 allied divisions which are smaller in size than our own—more of 
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the nature of 12,000 to 14,000 on an average. These, in addition, of 
course, to our own divisions, make up the divisional strength on our 
side. 


INDICATION OF INCREASE IN SOVIET MILITARY POWER SINCE 1953 


Mr. Hamuron. What would you say as to whether Russian military 
power generally has been waxing, waning, or remaining the same dur- 
ing the period from 1953 to date ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Our information indicates that it has been 
strengthened during the period from 1953 to the present time. At least 
our intelligence is that it has not been diminished. 


JCS NOT CONCERNED WITH BUDGETS 


Mr. Hamitron. Turning now to the relationship between the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Department of Defense with respect to budgets, 
the testimony before the committee has been in substance, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned with questions such as 
the level of forces, but that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as such, are not 
concerned with either the budget of any particular department of the 
armed services, or with the overall budget of the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Is that in accord with your understanding ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; that is correct, Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Pursuing further the question of the budget, I 
wonder if you could describe in a general way the procedure that is 
followed in the case of the Department of the Army in arriving at its 
recommendations for a budget ? 


BUDGET PROCEDURE 


Secretary Brucker. I would be very glad to. 

Budget planning really starts about 18 months ahead of the time 
when the budget comes to the Congress. The Army staff starts its work 
on the budget, on the basis of certain war plans which the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff get together on. Upon this basis they start their planning. 

As they plan and move along, the civilian assistant secretarial group 
gets into it along with the comptroller and other military forces of the 
Army, until finally the time comes when the budget is presented to the 
Secretary of the Army. It comes up of course—— 

Mr. Hamuron. Presented to the Secretary by whom? 

_ Secretary Brucker. Well, it is presented formally by the Chief of 
Staff, but it is presented in reality by staff members concerned with fi- 
nancial matters along with the Assistant Secretary for Financial Man- 
agement and the Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Hamuuron. Do the civilians participate in the formulation of 
that budget peapoeel} 

_ Secretary Brucker. They do but not in the beginning. They par- 
ticipate in it as it comes along and has been formulated to the point 
where some of the basic decisions have been made related to money. 
They get in it at this point and carry along with it until it comes 
through the Chief of Staff to my office. I select the people to go with 
me when the matter is considered by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hamirron. Do you review it in your office? 
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Secretary Brucker. Yes. I was a newcomer when this came the 
last time. That is the reason I rather smile about it, because about 3 
months after I came on the deck is when I hit the budget or the budget 
hit me. 

Mr. Hamuron. So you have just encountered one budget then, so 
to speak ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, so I cannot speak from the 
abundance or profundity of experience but I will tell you what has 
occurred and what I have found out about it since that time. 

The budget goes to the Secretary of Defense in a package from 
complete and ready to go to the Congress in that form, if it is approved 
of course down the line. 

I have had some experience with budgets on a State and local basis, 
so that I was not a newcomer to such matters. I would not want you 
to feel that I am in any sense withdrawing from the operation, but I 
say I was new to it in the Army sense. 

I went into the budget and was briefed in the situation room and in 
my office over a period of about a week. in which the Under Secretary 
as my left hand bower—I might call him because he looks after the 
money part pretty largely for the Secretary— participated with me 
in the inquiries and we searchingly inquired into the budget, into 
every phase of it. While I was not familiar with all of the det ails and 
the nomenclature and other things as I now am, I did approve it 

and then it went on to the Secretary of Defense. 
It was not a pro forma approval. 
SECRETARY OF 


ARMY APPROVED BUDGET AS PRESENTED 











Mr. Haminron. That is your approval or his? 

Secretary Brucker. My approval was not pro forma. 

I approved it as it was. I determined that the Army had done a 
good job. They had ende oe to do the best that they could. I had 
certain feelings with regard to the size of the budget, but knowing 
something about life, I felt that it was within reason and approved it. 

Mr. Hamiuron. And what was the amount of the budget do you 
recall, that you submitted to the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary Brucker. It was about $10.2 billion in direct obligation 
as I remember it. 

Mr. Hamitron. About $10.2 billion ? 

Secretary Brucker. For obligational authority, that is right. 

Mr. Hammuron. And do you recall what the final figure was that 
was recommended by the President ? 


SECRETARY OF ARMY’S 





RECOMMENDATION 





CUT 


eneiars Brucker. The final figure as recommended by the Presi- 
dent was $9.4-something billion. 
There was a slight addition to that later. 
I think there was an addition in the nature of $55 million that was 
added after that time, but $9.2 is close enough for our purpose here, 
lus. 
Senator SAuTronsTALL. $9.2 billion or $9.4? 
Secretary Brucker. I beg your pardon ? 
Mr. Hamitron. $9.2, did you say, sir? 
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Secretary Brucker. $9.4, I beg your pardon. $10.2 and $ 

Mr. Hamiuron. There is a difference of approximately 3800 Eiki 
in your recommendation and the final figure ¢ 

Secretray Brucker. Yes, slightly under that. Seven hundred mil- 
lion, I think it was. 

Mr. Hamixton. I believe General Taylor has characterized that 
budget for fiscal year 1957 as being a minimum austere budget? 


“\IINIMUM AUSTERE BUDGET” 


Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would that be in accord with your own judgment ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. We had talks, General Taylor and my- 
self, about the thing. 

May I parenthetically drop this in? 


COMPLIMENTS GENERAL TAYLOR 


He is a very helpful person, I mean in every way. He understands 
the military thoroughly and I would not take any step without con- 
sulting with him because I think so highly of his mature judgment. 
We had talks about it, and I had some qualms about the fact that it 
was larger than some people in the Department had been led to believe. 
I was, however, quite convinced after talking with General Taylor that 
it was about the size budget we ought to recommend. 

General Taylor said to me at that time that he had a feeling this 
was about what the budget should be. It was upon that joint basis 
that we went over it together. 

Mr. Hamiuton. You said it was somewhat larger than the people 
in the Department had the feeling it might be ? 

[ wonder if you would care to elaborate on that. 

Secretary Brucker. I talked to Secretary Finucane here about the 
matter particularly, and while time has gone by, it is my recollection 
that I thought it was going to be slightly less than that, slightly 
under 10 billion, in the 9 billion figure. 

But the fact that it went over $10.2 billion did not bother me too 
much after I heard the full story about it. This is what I had 
reference to. 

Mr. Hamintron. Now, Mr. Secretary, in view of the developments 
from 1953 to date with respect to the Russian military power and 
position, and in view of the general economic well- being of this 
country, do you feel it is proper that we should have a military 
budget that is, as General rye described it and as I believe you 
agree, a minimum austere budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. Do I agree that that isa proper thing? 


CAN LIVE WITH A “MINIMUM AUSTERE BUDGET” 


Yes, I think that is a fair way to state it. It is a minimum austere 
budget. I think that under all the circumstances it is one we can 
live ‘with, and we are, and I think we will make a pretty good show- 
ing with the budget. 

Mr. Hammon. What are the circumstances you have in mind that 


—_ you feel the Army should be limited to a minimum austere 
udget ? 
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Secretary Brucker. I do not feel that it is a budget that hampers 
us. I think that it is a budget which we can live with and under 
which we can undertake reasonable projects and make reasonable 
advancement in things that we want. 

[ know a lot of people who would like to have a lot more money. 
They have expressed this to me. I have had to sit in other places 
in government where I have had to hear matters of appeals, and I 
realize there has got to be a stopping point somewhere—an end to 
things. It is not a budget which ends all future applications for 
money, and I have told people that in our Department. I will con- 
sider this year and consider constantly any field—and I have in mind 
one in which I am very much interested—in which more money should 
be asked for and insisted upon—— 

Mr. Hamirron. What field is that, sir? 


MORE FUNDS NEEDED FOR HOUSING 


Secretary Brucker. I am very much of a crank on the subject of 
housing, and I am quite insistent that in our next budget we should 
have more in that field. 

[ feel that our officers and enlisted men should have adequate 
housing. I am very much in favor of having a little more money 
for our maintenance and operation, and I am strongly in favor of 
pressing for that in our next budget. 

Senator Symineton. Will the counsel yield a minute? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, I would like to get this straight. 

In the beginning of your testimony you expressed great respect for 
General Taylor; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, yes. 

Senator Symincron. And he made a certain recommendation to 
you of money; is that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator Symrncron. And you forwarded that recommendation 
without change to the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. And the Secretary of Defense came back and 


said that he would like to see the budget $800 million less, or there- 
abouts ? 


HOW THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ARRIVED AT BUDGET CUT 


Secretary Brucker. Well, that is not quite the way it happened, 
Senator. That isthe short way. 

I mean that is the final result that occurred. 

Senator Symrneton. You tell us how it happened. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, how it happened was this: Budgets are 
taken down to the Department of Defense, where there is an array, 
of course, of the Secretary, the Budget Director—that is the Comp- 
troller there, Mr. McNeil—and all of the different people who have 
been going into each phase of the budget; all of the Army people who 
get up the budget are paralleled by people from the Comptroller’s 
Office who are very familiar with each item. 

As a matter of fact, they know about the matter over many years 
prior to our coming there or doing anything about it. 
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Senator Symineron. Are you saying that the Department of De- 
fense officials know no more about the Army budget than the Army 
knows about the Army budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I would say this about it. I would come 
pretty close to saying that they are well prepared on facts and figures, 
and follow it just about as closely as anybody I have ever seen. They 
are thoroughly informed about Army expenditures and the way in 
which we do business. 

I can’t emphasize too strongly my respect for those gentlemen : even 
if they are watching us, how carefully they do watch! 

Every detail of the budget is gone over carefully by this group. 

I would not magnify that too greatly except to say that instead of a 
figure such as 10.2 or 9.4 billion dollars being on the table and being 
arrived at ahead of time or something of that kind, that is not done. 

Using the figures we present, they go over each item and ask me, 
Secretary Finucane or other Army representatives to defend each 
item against the knowledge of the Comptroller and the other repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of Defense. We have to justify each item 
in there. 

I have never seen a more thorough exercise. I must confess publicly 
that I failed on part of that examination because I was not as thor- 
oughly familiar with the budget as I would like to have been, and had 
to rely upon Assistant Secretaries and others to help defend that bud- 
get. That is the way in which it was presented. 

Senator Symineron. Just so long as the committee understands 
exactly what you mean. 

Are we to understand that the Department of Defense pointed out 
to you where the recommendations of General Taylor and your subse- 

uent recommendations to the Secretary of Defense could be handled 
or $800 million less ? 

Secretary Brucker. ‘They pointed out from their standpoint where 
we had too much money in it. 

Mr. Hamiuron. From their standpoint? 

Secretary Brucker. From their standpoint they felt and pointed 
out to us that we had put in too much in various fields. 

It went backward and forward. There was not any one time when 
we said this was the figure. 

I believe there were probably—would you say I am overstating it if I 
say there were 8 or 9 different sessions at different places, at different 
places and at different times, in which that friendly exchange or 
whatever you want to call it, was backward and forward, and where 
we presented things and they said “Well, how about this?” and called 
things to our mind. Every portion of the budget was carefully re- 
viewed and scrutinized by the men in Mr. McNeil’s office. 


EXPENDITURES DEFERRED 


Senator Symineton. And therefore you decided—would you call 
them errors made on the Army’s part? When they pointed out to you 
you could do the same job for less money, you decided to accept that? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t believe it was a matter of errors that 
were pointed out or the idea that we could do the same job for a smaller 
amount. I think it was a question of whether or not we should phase 
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in some of the things as rapidly as we were doing or wanted to do. 

For instance, I spoke about the matter of housing—that is one thing 
that can, of course, beded deferred. 

There is such a thing as deferred maintenance and so on. 

There are things of that kind that are pointed out in which differ- 
ences occur. 

Also with regard to—— 

Senator Symrneton. What do you mean “differences” ? 

Secretary Brucker. In which the Department of Defense believes 
that we are pressing too rapidly for a certain program. We cannot 
take it all in 1 year. 

lira. what is the matter? Why don’t you spread this over 2 years 

r3 years /” 

Those are the things that largely occupied the conference. And may 
I say to you in conclusion of that phase of the matter that they sug- 
gested figures that were not always the figures that they finally wound 
up with. Weconvinced them on certain things. 

[ would not want you to think that we are totally inadequate. We 
pressed and they pressed. It was a matter of finding a final figure 
which they would approve and which we could live with. 

Mr. Hamiiron. With respect to the point in regard to housing, Mr. 
Secretary, in which I believe you said you were p: articular ly interested. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 


IMPORTANT HOUSING EXPENDITURES DEFERRED 


Mr. Hamttron. Would the effect of deferring the housing items that 
you mentioned in fiscal 1957 mean that they would be abandoned, or 
did you hope to be able to do that work in some subsequent year / 

Secretary Brucker. Not at all. I want that picked up in this next 
year’s budget. 

Mr. Haminron. So that that was shoved ahead, so to speak ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Hasuuton. I believe General Twining has used in cpen testi- 
mony the simile of pushing a rug forward and rolling it ahead ! 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. They insisted that the Capehart housing 
was going to take care of it, but I was a little in doubt about it. 

I am still in doubt about it. I feel that while Capehart housing is a 
good thing, I want to see Army personnel get all the help they can, and 
I feel this ought to be ressed next year. 

Mr. Hamittron. What is the character of the need for the housing 
in the Army? To what extent does it contribute to the Army’s 
strength ? 

Secretary Brucxrr. Well, I feel that it is one of the morale builders 
that is a sine qua non. I view it as a matter that I am perhaps more 
interested in than others might be, but I view it as something of 
importance. 

Mr. Haminron. Now, turning to the future, would you anticipate 
that the requirements of the Army for funds in the years ahead 
would be smaller or greater or approximately the same as the budget 
presented by the President to the Congress for the Department of the 
Army for fiscal 1957 ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Hamilton, I believe that a moderate in- 
crease should come about in the next year and perhaps over the next 
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4-year period—that we have to look ahead. I believe that it is not 
only inevitable but that it is right that there should be that increase. 

My voice has been raised against these mountains and valleys. I 
don’t think it is good for the military service to have them. I think 
it is very bad. 

I think if we could level off and know in advance what we are going 
to do and plan our way, that with moderate increases we could do a 
lot better than by having the ups and downs that we are plagued with, 
depending upon what the view is at the moment. 


SOME INCREASE EXPECTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


I have so expressed myself, and that is one of the reasons that I 
speak with reference to the next budget. 

I feel that 1957 will see a moderate request by the Army. Although 
I don’t know what the Army is going to recommend to me, I shall 
be ready to approve a moderate increase in the Army budget. I 
believe that at least 10 percent is moderate and while I don’t want to 
foreshadow, I believe that that is fair. 

Mr. Hamixton. General Taylor, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee, which has been cleared but has not been released, indicated 
that as a rough preliminary figure he would have in mind something 
in the order of $12 billion for the fiscal year 1958. 

I really don’t think I need to ask you a question about that unless 
you care to comment on it, because I understand that you have ex- 
pressed your own feeling about it. 

Now in regard to these matters that were deferred by DOD, like 
the housing that you have talked about, to what extent did DOD 
want those deferred because of fiscal considerations having to do 
with such things, for example, as balancing the budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know that the DOD wants them con- 
sciously deferred for any period of time or for any purpose. 

I believe that it was based on the premise that these were things 
we were pushing too rapidly and which ought to be deferred or ex- 
tended over a period of time—2 or 3 years or a 4-year period. 

I am not willing to go to that extent. 

I am perfectly willing to see that there is a deferment for a time of 
maintenance and also housing, but I feel that it should be accelerated, 
and that is what I want to press for in the next budget. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS AFFECT MILITARY BUDGET DECISIONS 


Mr. Haminron. Would you say that fiscal considerations such as the 
balancing of the budget played no part in the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Department concerned ? 

Secretary Brucker. Fiscal considerations ? 

Mr. Hamurton. Fiscal considerations. 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know. I would not want to pass on it. 
If, however, you mean by that the economic situation, I would say it 


did. 
Mr. Hamixton. Sir? 


Secretary Brucker. Economic situation. Yes; economic considera- 
tions were considered. 


Mr. Hamitton. By the Department of Defense officials concerned ? 
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Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hamuron. By economic considerations what considerations do 
you have in mind ? 

Secretary Brucker. I mean the overall expenditure for the military 
in connection, of course, with all of the features of the national econ- 
omy. I think they were taken into consideration and expressly so. 

Mr. Hamimron. Now Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could give the 
committee the benefit of your views as to the need of the Army for air- 
power that is under its own control. 

Give us a briefing, so to speak, on that point and your views on it. 


ARMY’S NEED FOR ORGANIC AIRPOWER 


Secretary Brucker. I will be glad to. Maybe I can best describe it 
by first saying what it is not. 

The Army’s desire for Army aviation, as it is called, is not meant in 
any sense a thrust at the function of the Air Force either in the realm 
of its tactical or strategical operations. 

ane aviation isa strong arm of the ground commander. Personnel 

Army Aviation living with the gr ound elements understand and help 
carry out the mission of the field commander in the combat zone. 

The planes and the helicopters are not large. They are not the type 
which move great distances or at great spe eds. They are what we call 
the pude lle jumper variety of fixed wing planes and helicopters. I have 
seen them and have taken great care to study the matter because when I 
testified before the Armed Services Committee in January I was not 
as familiar with them as I wanted to be, and as a result was not satis- 
fied with my testimony in that regard. 

For this reason I went to the field to see it all and to have a demon- 
stration of it. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Were you impressed with the importance of it ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am very impressed. I think if the Army had 
had it in Korea, we would have saved the lives of hundreds of our boys. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Are you referring now, sir, to what has been 
described to the commitee as organic airpower ? 

Secretary Brucker. What we call organic, organic to the Army. 
It is a part of the Army, just as organic to the Army as any other 
function of the Army. It was mentioned, as a matter of fact, in the 
statute of 1947 as being organic therein, and it also is important for 
thisreason. It gives the field commander the opportunity to transport 
troops, supplies, and material anywhere within the battle zone. 

And while it is up to the Air Force itself to bring the large supplies 
and deliver them to us at some central point, we ought to be a Yo to 
deliver both supplies and material to slniens where they can be used 
immediately in the combat area. We need to deliver not only guns 
and supplies, but soldiers. 

Mr. Hamirron. By air? 

Secretary Brucker. By air. 

Now of course you can say that men can trudge along and carry them 
on poles and do things of that kind. 

With these planes -and hel icopters our soldiers can get up on moun- 
tain peaks or crags or wherever a machinegun squad is emplaced and 
deliver men and supplies so they will be there where they need them 
when they need them. 
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Mr. Hamiiron. Would you also use them for reconnaissance work ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Reconnaissance, observation, and also for 
evacuating the wounded—that sort of thing. 

They are very necessary for these purposes. Their primary use is 
toserve asa strong organic arm whose men live within ‘the sround com- 
mander’s immediate area, so that they know what he needs, can antic 
ipate his needs, and be there at his beck and call. 

I would be the first to say that we should not covet the role of the 
Air Force. I do believe that in this field, the very converse is true 
We can get along well together, because the two services can under- 
stand their respec tive missions and work together well, and there will 
not be any serious overl: apping. 

I know there are always going to be some overlappings, but Govern- 
ment cannot be ope ‘rated without some. 

But to the limit of our ability, that over lapping o will be on the side 
of helpfulness to the Army and in the end I know the Air Force would 
want to do that. 


RMY NEEDS AIRLIFT FROM AIR FORCE 


Mr. Haminron. Turning from this field of orga urpower, that 
is alrpower that is ora’ inie to the Army its if. ; Arm have 
an additional need for airpower under the ju adieti on of the Air 
Force, but having to do with such things as airlift and long range 


reconnaissance ¢ 


Secretary Brucker. That is right. There are two terms that de- 
scribe it. One is, of course, the strategic airlift, w h merely meat 
the tra isportation of troops. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Would that be over long spaces? 

Secretary Br OKs rk. That is right, long spaces. 

Mr. Hamitron. And into places in which we had control of the air? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right—and in areas where we have 
suitable landing places. This applies to the type of plane that takes 
a large number of our men and transports them as infantry or artillery 
over long distances and puts them down on an airport. This is called 
strateoic airlift. 

Now the tactical—— 

Mr. Hamitton. For that you are dependent upon the Air Force, 
and you think that is proper ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a proper function for the . career 

We want to work with them and we want them to work with in 
this mi tte r, because it requires a very close working -sletioaahii or it 
jus st won't go. 

Tactical airlift includes, but is not limited to the dropping of our 
paratroopers over a designated drop zone which usually covers an 
area with a radius of a half mile. When dropped the paratroopers as- 
semble within this area with their equipment, and within 20 minutes 
after the drop is completed they are together as a battalion with their 
light tanks, trucks, ammunition and all that goes with the operation, 
ready to move as a battalion. 

And that is the tactical airlift. 

There is another form of tactical airlift which involves the C-123, 
a plane which can land on ordinary unimproved ground, even plowed 
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ground in some instances. You don’t need an airport and you don’t 
need any landing sti ‘ip e xcept the ground itself. 
Once on the ground 65 men can jump out and are ready to go. 


Chey are right on the ground in the midst of the place where the 
ng is occurring. In other areas where we don’t h: ave control of the 
ut where we are con ning in and drop ping behin d the lines or 
11 ‘the line, these men can immedia tely get into 


Of course, the tactical air performs other functions, but these ex 


nples give you an idea of the meaning of tactical airlift. It is such 
ate relationship that there is need for these pilots almost to 

e wit nd work with the paratroopers, and vice versa 

Because such airlifts must be very carefully arranged the personnel 

volved nust work too rether. 


Mr. Hasonron. Would that be better organized in vour view if 
those pilots were under the command of the Army instead of the Air 


retary Brucker. It could, but I do not believe it should. In this 


nstance | turn it the other way. I believe that if they lived with the 
troops, could know them, they might have a better understanding 
of the movement, but that the planes themselves belong to the Air 
Force and can be very \ ell nanied just as it is at the present time. 


Ir. Haminron. Thank you, sir. 


ACCEPTS GENERAL TAYLOR'S VIEWS ON MISSILES 


Turning now to the question of missiles their relation to airpower 
il and to the Army in particular—General Taylor expressed 
the view before th peeges nessa at in light of the increasing role of the 
missile, the ground to air missile, as a defense against aircraft and cer- 
tain enemy missiles, it was his judgment that the manned interceptor 
plane would play a lessening role in the future. 

Do you have any judgment on that question ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I think I have judgment on the question, 
but I think that General Taylor’s judgment on that military phase of 
it is a great deal better than mine. 

Mr. Haminron. You would have confidence in his judgment ? 

Secretary Brucker. I have confidence in him. I have interrogated 
General Taylor and pe rhaps a half dozen men in that field, and I am 
inclined to follow their advice. But I want to have a little more idea 
of the future before I comment on that phase of it. I would rather do 
that. I can give you " ideas, but I don’t believe that they are as 
good as they would be if I had more of time and experience with the 
interceptors. 

Hamiron. I certainly won’t press you for your views, because 
I want the record to reflect accurately your own state of mind on 
these points, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Counsel, will you yield ? 


n vener: 


REQUEST FOR 10-YEAR BUDGET PICTURE 


Mr. Secretary, we would like, based on your testimony so far, the 
- propriation requests, the obligations and the expenditures for the 
ears 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957. 
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[f you have those figures with you, fine. 
[f you have not, will you submit those / 
Secretary Brucker. Senator, I will supply those to you 


have them here. Il have just sketchy hgures bul I dont have the 


1g ut 
precise figures here. 

Senator SyMINGTON. We will ask the questions when the time comes 
for the record. In the meantime please get those figure 

Secretary Brucker. Iwill. Iwillsee that they are supplied. 
Senator Syminecron. You have nobody here who can give them: 


sthat mght ? 


y 


igures. 


Secretary Brucker. Nobody here who can give those | 

Senator Symincron. They are pretty important figures to the 
irmy; aren't they / 

Secretary Brucker. They are, and I have the figures for the last 
budget, but I did not anticipate the three previous ones. 

Senator SartonsTaLy. Will the Chairman yield ¢ 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to. 

Senator Savronstauut. I think if they supply those figures they 
ought to go back to say 1946 or 1947 to show particularly with rela 
tion to the Army the accumulated surpluses due to the Second World 
War and also over the balance of the Korean war. 

Secretary Beucker. All right. 

Senator Symrneton. Senator Saltonstall, how far would you like 
the figures to go back ? 

Senator SatronstaLL. I would say 10 years including the 1957 
budget. That would oo back to the 1947 fie 

Secretary Brucker. Very well. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Ten years. You might have them this Way : 


authorizations, appropriations, apportionment, if there is any dif 


ures 


ference ot apportionment between services, obligcatic ns net al d 
expenditures. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well, we will furnish it. 

The requested information is as follows: 


Department of the Army appropriations, apportionments, obligations and 
er pe nditures, fis al years 1947 57 


(Ty nN aan 








ik MUO} oi adoua;r 
eo Appropria A ppor } 
ri ; - tions ment 
1947 $6, 930 $ } $2 097 
1948 382 4, 674 79 
1949 +, 0. 2) f x 
1950 405 0 - 
1951 19, 360 7, 889 ) 
1952 19 4 , 
1953 13, 608 407 ) @ 
1954 2, 939 112 ss 12,9 
19 7,092 11, ¢ 628 R RG 
1946 7, 082 )», 212 g () 
1957 7 9 ’ & 636 
1 Includes apportionments against prior year unobligat balances, reimburse nts and transfer 
ay ypriations other than Army. 


2? Estimated. 
3’ Not yet apportioned. 


Note.—In the early years of unification there are included unidentified amounts for support of the Air 
Force. 
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\S MISSILES DEVELOP, NEED LESS AIRCRAFT GROUND SUPPORT 


Mr. Hamini In connection with the missiles, Mr. Secretary, 
General T: wine has also expressed the view that in the future as 
missiles develop, the reliance of the Army upon manned aircraft, 


by whomever operated, for ground support would considerably 


Do yo sare any judgment on that point ¢ 

Secr Be uckER. Would you repeat that to me? 

Mr. is winton. Yes. I said, it is General Taylor’s present view 
that in the future, in view of the probable development of missiles, the 


reliance of the Army upon manned aircraft for ground support would 
diminish considerably. 

I ia st wondered if you had a view on that question. 
ecretary Brucker. Yes. I think that I do, and I think I have heard 
Ger =) Tavlor’s views on that. 

I share them. 


ARMY’S BALLISTIC MISSILE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Hamiron. The Army is now engaged in the development of an 


intermediate range ballistic missile, is it not? 
Secretary Brucker. That is right, and I would like to say a word 


Mr. Haminron. I would be very happy to have you do so. 

Secretary Brucker. The Army really has been in this missile busi- 

ess for many, many years. It has been in the guided and ballistic 
ld, I think, from the very start. 

And w wile I have not been here for too long a time, I have gone 

back into the records a little. 


Mr. Hamu We are not troubling about hearsay at this point. 
Secre tary bony ucKER. The Army has what is called the Redstone mis- 
sile that it has been interested in, which has included the development 
.ccomplished d by the Germans with the V-2 rocket. As you probably 


now, we captured a number of the key German missile scientists, and 
brought them over here. 
Among them were some who were interested in that production, 
and we took them to the Redstone arsenal when the war was over, 
surrounded them with American know-how and scientists and began 
the development of that operation, first at White Sands Proving 
Ground in Texas and later in Huntsville, Ala., where it is now con- 
tinuing. 

The exercise down there was to develop a long-range ballistic mis- 
sile, one that had the same trajectory of a shell or a bullet, it being 
the belief of the Army that that was the way in which to develop this 


} 
iong-range 


DEVELOPED ACCURACY IN SHORT-RANGE REDSTONE 


The thing that we have been trying to do at Redstone has been to 
get accuracy, because we believe that that is the prime requisite of any 
missile, and particularly a guided or a ballistic missile. 

And — was rew: arding, because about 4 years ago we believe that 
we could achieve the required accuracy which is being proved in the 
el 


headstone program. 





Or area 
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Senator Symincron. Was this the result of a scientific break- 
through ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think it was a result of what might be termed 
a scientific breakthrough, not anything that would achieve a different 
type, but a breakthrough that had found the way to give accuracy to 

large missile. 

Senator Symincron. When was that, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. About a year ago, I would say. 

Senator Symineron. About a year ago from now? 

Secretary Brucker. | helioeh so. 

Senator Symineron. And when did you start the assignment on 
the IRBM ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is what I am coming to in connection 
with it. The coincidence is that at about the time this discussion about 
the IRBM was going on, the Army was very interested in cranking up 
this accuracy that we had achieved and proje ct it to long distances. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Pardon me, Mr. Secretary, if I may in ar here 
for the sake of the record. I am not sure that the record accurately 
conveys whether or not, in speaking of this accuracy developinent ofa 
year ago, you were speaking about a missile of considerably lesser 
range than the IRBM / 

Senator Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Hamiuron. You were not speaking about accuracy with respect 
to a 1,500 mile missile ? 

Secretary Brucker. I was speaking about accuracy in connection 
with the Redstone missile. While there has been secrecy about its 
range, it is not an intermediate range ballistic missile. 

Mr. Haminron. It is not on the same order of magnitude as the 
IRBM+?: 

Secretary Brucker. . Yes, it is not on the same order or magnitude, 
I am reminded to be careful of security. I think I have observed it 
so far and I want to observe it all the way through. We had enough 
distance in Redstone so that accuracy cranked into it would mean 
something when it came to something greater. 


ARMY IRBM PROJECT 


It was right at that time that the IRBM was being very carefully 
discussed—about the time I became secretary—as one of the opera- 
tions that should be delegated to the Army. 

Mr. Hamron. About what time was that, Mr. Secre tary? 

Secretary Brucker. I would say roughly July or August of last 
year. When I first came in, I became acquainted with the facts as 
soon as I could and began to read myself into the picture here. 

We began to press for some part in that big enterprise, IRBM. At 
that time the Navy was likewise interested in an IRBM because of 
the possibility of both the shipboard and submarine launching pos- 
sibility for a 1,500-mile missile. 

Out of the welter of discussions that occurred, during which the 
Army pointed out the success that it had attained, and the Navy made 
known its desire for something which looked very reasonable for 
launching from shipboard, came a mutual desire to develop something 
that each could jointly and severally use. 

(Senator Jackson entered the hearing room. ) 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE MADE DECISION RE ARMY-NAVY IRBM JOINT 
PROJECT 


About October or November, I believe it was, this was presented top- 
side to the Secretary of Defense himself. He made a decision him- 


elf after hearing all sides, that because of the progress made by the 
\rmy with the Redstone missile—having achieved the accuracy that 
e had—and because we had joined with the Navy in the request, 


both services should be permitted to join forces in the endeavor, and 
our budget could include amounts for it. 

[t happened that it came to a focus at that particular time, and so we 
were given the blessing to start and have started on the production 
of the IRBM. 

Mr. Haminron. You mean production, in the sense of turning them 
out currently ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. You are quite accurate, and as a lawyer I 
should have been a little more accurate. 

In the research and development of it and the production of test 
vehicles for it, which we are doing at the present time with prototypes. 
Senator Symineron. Will you yield ? 

You said at one point in your testimony, Mr. Secretary, that you 
became convinced the IRBM should be delegated to the Army. You 
did not mean exclusively ; did you ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; that the operation of what we call the 
Jupiter IRBM, which is the Army-Navy version of it, should be dele- 
gated tothe Army and Navy. We have what we call the Army-Navy 
10] Ct peration. 

The two work together on it. but it is being done at the Army Bal- 
liste Missile Agency. 

Senator Symineron. But there is another IRBM in the Air Force: 
is there not ? 

Secretary Brucker. There is another one in the Air Force, which is 
exclusively theirs. 

Senator SyMinGcTon. So it is satisfactory to you that both of these 
be worked on simultaneously ; is that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 


NEITHER ARMY NOR NAVY HAD IRBM PROGRAM PRIOR TO LAST NOVEMBER 


Mr. Hfaminron. Prior to the time the decision was made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in November, as I believe you testified, am I correct in 
my impression that the Army had no research and development pro- 
gram for an IRBM? 

Secretary Brucker. It had nothing that was authorized in that field 
prior to that time. 

We wanted to do it and we had calculated and done some soundings 
in the field sufficiently so that we could back up our case to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Haminron. And was it likewise the case that prior to that time 
the Navy had no authorized program for an IRBM ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Counsel, I would ask one question here. 
There has been so much talk about missiles, guided and ballistic, and the 
importance of them in future war. 


wie 
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It is true, is it not, that this country to date has not fired any super- 
sonic ballistic missile farther than the V-2 was fired in World War IT? 
Secretary Brucker. I don’t know, Senator. 
L would assume that the range of firing of some of them 
UNITED STATES HAS NOT FIRED SUPERSONIC BALLISTIC MISSILI 
FARTHER THAN NAZIS 


Senator Syminetron. We are talking about supersonic ballistic 1 
SLi€s. 

Secretary Brucker. And by that of course you are limiting it to s 
personic and ballistic. 

Senator Syminetron. That is right. 

Secretary BRUCKER. ] believe that probably is so W ith reference to 
ballistie missiles, that is correct. 
Senator Symineron. Thank you. 


ANTICIPATES NO DECREASE IN FUTURE DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Hamiuron. Mr. Secretary, is it your judgment that in future 
years a very substantial part of our total income of the Government 
will have to be spent for purposes of national defense / 

Secretary Brucker. In the field of missilery / 

Mr. Hamiuron. No, sir; in the whole field. 

Secretary Brucker. A greater amount in the whole field ¢ 

Mr. Hamiron. Not a greater amount but a very large amount. 

I believe now the figures are on the order of 65 percent of the tax 
dollar. 

Secretary Brucker. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. Haminton. Do you see any hope that that will diminish signifi- 

‘cantly during the next 3 or 4 years? 

Secret: iry Brucker. No: I see no diminishment of it. I must be 
frank with you. From everything that I see, the weaponry is more 
expensive because of the missilery involved in it. 

Certainly we cannot short-change our officers and men and their 
pay and allowances. I think our people want to be fair about that 
with them, and I see no diminution of defense budgets. 

Mr. Hamirron. Turning again to the question of missiles, if the 
various Army and Navy programs that you mentioned and the Air 
Force program to which you have adverted are successful, would 
there not come a time when each of the three services would have 
available an IRBM ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a problem because it is very possible 
that if there is a breakthrough with er to either of the two 
IRBMs, either the Jupiter, the joint Army-Navy project, or the Air 
Force missile, the information iste is being exch: aeal currently 
might result in going forward with one and the other getting the 
benefit of whatever is done in that field. 

That is possible. 

MYTHOLOGY 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Excuse me, Mr. Hamilton. 
Could you give us the name of the Air Force one to which you 
refer? 
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Secretary Brucker. Thor, T-h-o-r. I think that is the name of it. 
I don’t mean to underestimate it by not knowing the exact name. 

Mr. Hamiiron. That isa senior god. 

Secretary Brucker. You will notice that Jupiter is the top man. 

Senator Symineron. I trust you will note what an erudite counsel 
we nave, 

Senator Sarronstratt. Mr. Chairman, isn’t it the other way 
around 

Senator Jackson. I think Thor is the God of war, if you know your 
Viking ge mythology. 

Senator Symrneron. Let’s get down to earth. 

Serator Ervry. In other words, there is no unification between the 


Senator SarronstaL.. There was not in mythology either 
Senator Ervin. No. 


EACH SERVICE MIGHT HAVE ITS IRBM 


ae Hamitron. Turning to the question of missiles, Mr. Secretary, 
t] » point that I was asking you about was whether there might not 
come a time when each of the three branches of the service would 
have developed, or have available to it, a missile in the order of 1,500 
miles, a culded ballistic missile 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; I visualize that time. I don’t believe 
that is too far distant. 


QUESTION OF UNIFICATION 


Mr. Haminron. Now I don’t know whether you have seen the ac- 
counts in the press appearing yesterday that purported to report the 
Army staff paper dealing in general with the question of unification ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; I read that in the paper. 

Mr. Hamitron. Have you read the staff paper yourself, sir? 

Secretary Brucker. I read it in the newspaper, the press account 
is What I mean. 

Mr. Hamitron. Then you have in mind the questions that account 
raised on the matter of unification generally ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Hamiron. And in regard to guided missiles in particular? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; I have that in mind. 

Mr. Haminron. That there might develop a conflict of jurisdiction, 
space and weaponwise, between the services, if each of them got a 
missile that had roughly the same capabilities, which capabilities 
would be greater than some manned aircraft might have ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; I have read them. 

Mr. Hamivron. Having in mind the impact of that kind of tech- 
nology upon military power, and having in mind your testimony as 
to the an jount of mone y that defense was hkely to cost in the future, 
[ wonder if you would care to give the committee the benefit of your 
views as to what extent, if any, you think there should be a higher 
legree of integration or unification in the organization that contains 
our military power, that is to say, the Defense Establishment 
generally ? 

Secretary Brucker. If you mean unification of the departments or 


The services 


‘ 
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Mr. Hamiitron. The services I am speaking about. 

Secretary Brucker. I would be glad to give you my views on that, 
for whatever they are worth. 

I believe in unification thoroughly, and I think that the Congress 
did in the passage of the act of 1947. 

[ believe that we should have unification in the sense that we 
should have centralization for policy in the military, but decentraliza- 
tion for administration in the military. I think that the oe stat- 
ute—the way Congress set it up—has a great deal to commend it. 

As to the success of unification, I believe that the Tre has been prog rress 
made in that direction, but that the passage of the act of Congress 
alone of course can never complete the job. 

It takes patience. 

Mr. Hamitron. Are you speaking now of the civilian side of the 
Department of Defense. 

Secretary Brucker. Both civilian and military. 

Mr. Hamiuron. The three branches of the services ” 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. The three services have roots 
in great tradition. They are independent. They have a lot of esprit 
ind they have a lot of morale. 

How to preserve that and yet at the same time to get the benefits 
of team Pp lay, that is the prob lem. 

I don’t believe, from my observation of the situation, that merely 
FP ee the caps or the colors of the uniforms can do it. I don’t 
believe that mere merger would accomplish it. It would bring about 
more problems than it would solve. If eon had meant to have a 
merger they know the words and how to use them, and they very 
carefully indicated—all lawyers know what I mean by merger—that 
merger was not what they had in mind. 

They wanted to preserve the goodness of the independent services, 
but they wanted the services to get together, to unify their work as 
far as possible for reasons of money and of accomplishment from a 
milits ry stand] yoint. 


UNIFICATION PROGRESSES SLOWLY 


[ feel that unification has made progress. 

[I think it can make more progress. I would like to point out a way 
in which I think that could be done. 

I think the example of the Army and Navy in developing the IRBM 
Jupiter is a splendid example. It is a laboratory test in what can be 
done jointly and severally to accomplish it. Fac +h is interested; there 
are day-by-day conferences and exchanges of information; and each 
jointly is attempting to get to a point where both together could 
accomplish a joint-end result. 

And it does something else as a byproduct because both military and 
civilian personnel of the two services are drawing closer together in 
their work. 

Wet get together, about 50 at a time every month in a formal meeting. 
In between, our task forces meet, and those are good things. 

I don’t think you can hasten integration or unification, whichever 
we call it, by statutes that will combine the services in a merger. - I 
believe unification is making progress and that the hastening is by 
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functions. This process will lead to better and more speedy 
unihication. 

Senator Syminoron. The hastening of what functions? 

seeentinny Brucker. Ones like the function that I illustrated of 

Army and Navy joining together on the IRBM project, joining in 
vetting we mponr) th: at eac h or any one of the services can use, joining 
together in the use of different weapons, and by not having duplicate 
ceria vehicles or duplicates wherever it can be avoided. In 
this way the same weapons would be available for the services so that 
no service would be denied a weapon which it could use, but the 
weapons would be available for use under proper guidance from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have particularly in mind, of course, this IRBM project when I 
speak of that. I believe the Army will have a function. In that some 
disagree. That time may come when it will be decided against us or 
for us, but in either event, we ought to get the weapon for the Govern- 
ment and for the people. W hoever is going to use it is insignificant 
compared with getting the weapon for the country. And for my own 
part I don’t think that the American people are interested at all in 
whether the Army claims credit for something or the Navy or the Air 
Force. They are much more interested in whether we are going to get 
the end product. 

[f I may add just this to my reply to Senator Symington’s question, 


I would like to give you the example of the Army’s taking over the 
traflic transportation. 


EXAMPLES OF COORDINATED EFFORT 


The Army has taken over all the traffic transportation of all the three 
services and has taken over the clothing and textiles. 

Mr. Haminron. I wonder if you would mind elabor: ating for the 
record, sir, on what you mean by traffic and transportation that you 
have taken over ? 

Secretary Brucker. Formerly each service had its own transporta- 
tion. employed its own rail carriers, and its own motor carriers, and 
operated under its own method in the United States. 

Mr. Hamirron. Is this only in the Zone of the Interior ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, in the Zone of the Interior—and 
of course the Air Force operates MATS and the Navy operates MSTS. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Does the Army now arrange all transportation on 
public carriers ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Everything ? 

Mr. Hamitron. For pe srsonnel of the three services ? 

Secretary Brucker. Everything in the Zone of the Interior—in the 
United States. In food and subsistence also we are now the single 
agent for all of the three services. 

Mr. Hamiron. You procure all of the supplies for all of the various 
commissaries 2 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; all of them—for all of the services. We 
also procure items of clothing and textiles, and I think we can go fur- 
ther in that field. As a matter of fact, I would like to see the three 
services constantly progress in this area 


- er rs 
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Mr. Hamirron. Doesn't the Corps of Engineers do the construction 
work for the Air Force ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. The Corps of Engineers does construc- 
tion for all of the services, and particularly for the Air Force. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Do you think that effects savings, that combined 
organization in those areas? 

Secretary Brucker. I think it does, very, very definitely. 

Mr. Haminron. Wouldn’t that rather argue, Mr. Secretary, for in- 
creasing integration ? 


FAVORS FUNCTIONAL INTEGRATION 


Secretary Brucker. I am for the increasing of the integration of 
the functions of the services. I believe though from my experience 
that it is a functional matter. 

May I just illustrate why I say that to you? 

Mr. Hamirton. Surely. 

(Senator Ervin left the hearing room.) 

Secretary Brucker. Years ago I had experience in government 
where people wanted to merge counties and townships. There was 
quite a clamor to do this. 

We were in a depression. They pointed out the money that could 
be saved if we did it. I made quite a study of the plan and I had to 
do it quickly because of the clamor to merge these units. I found 
out that if, instead of merging them and destroying local self-govern- 
ment, you could merge the functions, such as highways, and get rid of 
expensive duplications of road machinery being bought by many 
different agencies, and if you could merge the functions that dealt 
with sewers and drains and schools and other things, but leave the 
local self-government as it was, you made better progress faster, and 
you had no sales resistance. It worked out very pleasantly in that 
ease. 

And I think this has all the earmarks of that type operation. 


DEBATE OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE ON MISSILES 


Mr. Hamintron. Now turning in that regard to the question of the 
role of the Army in antiaircraft defense and the role of the Air Force; 
is it not a fact—I am speaking now in regard to testimony that has been 
cleared, Mr. Secretary—that there is a division of fields that has been 
worked out by the Joint Chiefs of Staff between the Army’s role with 
respect to antiaircraft missiles and the Air Force’s role with respect 
to missiles, at least in so far as the development of surface-to-air mis- 
siles is concerned ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. They are working on that project at the present 
time. They have been working on it. 

Mr. Hamitron. My question was rather whether there had not been 
for the last 2 years a division of fields established by the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Brucker. There hi " been a division, but it has been con- 
stantly debated and redebated, because of the desire of both the Air 
Force and the Army to have a little clearer understanding in that 


field. 
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CONFLICT EXISTS 


Mr. Hamiuron. Isn’t that a conflict situation at the present time? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Hamiron. Isn’t there a conflict between the activities of the 
services in that field ¢ 

secretary Brucker. There is. It has been subject to constant reex- 
amination and there is still a conflict in that field. 

Mr. Haminron. I think that concludes my questions. 

nator SyMInGron. Senator Jackson ¢ 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, the Army feel 
that they need a longer range delivery system in the battlefield area, 
due to the fact that in the atomic nuclear age, the battlefield will be 

iuch larger than it has been in the past; is that right / 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And it is on that theory that the Army feels that 
they need a longer range ballistic missile support system extending the 
concept of firepower and artillery and other delivery devices, is that 
right ¢ 


Secretary Brucker. That is right. 
SOVIET DEVELOPMENTS AND UNITED STATES ARMY NEEDS 


Senator Jackson. I wonder if you saw the article in the paper this 
morning in connection with the report of a Soviet turboprop assault 
transport! 

Secretary Brucker. I did not, Senator. 

enator Jackson. Well, apparently one of the things that General 
‘Twining saw was a new turbojet assault transport. I presume that 
could be used for their ground forces. 

The ne Wspaper account reports that it is capable of getting in and 
out of short runways. This is something the Army is vitally inter- 
ested in, is it not ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right; very much. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it true that the Army is very anxious to get 
a carrier aircraft that can move troops and supplies in and out of 
short runways ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Do we have anything to your knowledge available 
in this category outside of what is known as the C-123 which is a con- 
ventional type aircraft ? 

Secretary Brucker. No. That is the aircraft that we would rely on 
for that mission, the C—123. 

Senator Jackson. The C—123 would not be as good as the turboprop 
aircraft, would it ? 

~ retary Brucker. I would not know about the turboprop quali- 
ties, but I would think that it probably would be faster than the pres- 
ent C-123. 

Senator Jackson. You have heard comments that the Soviets are 

nly building defensively. 

Does it sound like a defensive buildup when they are now turning 
out assault aircraft ? 

Secretary Brucker. No. An assault aircraft is for the purpose 
of offensive operations. 
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Senator Jackson. And doesn’t it seem to indicate to you that the 
Soviets are not only building their airpower to carry out an air atomic 
mission, but that they are also producing aircraft to completely 
modernize their ground forces for the sachineaeh nuclear age! 


BELIEVES THEY ARE OFFENSIVE, NOT DEFENSIVE 


Secretary Brucker. I certainly would assume that from the type 
of airplane you describe, and also I assume it generally because I be- 
lieve that we cannot underestimate what they are doing in equipping 
their ground forces for assault. 

I have never been under any illusions that they were simply de- 
fensive. I think they are offensive in their thoughts and tendencies. 


SOVIETS MODERNIZING ARMY TO FIGHT NUCLEAR WAR 


Senator Jackson. Without getting into elements of security, isn't 
it a fact, however, that there is amp »le evidence that the Soviets are 
modernizing their ground forces to fight a tactical nuclear war, if that 
happens to be their mission in a given area of the world? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. There is information along that line. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

Senator SyMiNcTon. Senator Saltonstall 

Senator SaLronstautu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have just about 2 or 3 questions, Mr. Brucker. 

You testified quite extensively about the budget. 


FAVORS MODERATE BUDGET CHANGES 


Is it not your experience that the ve nt of the Defense and 
the Department of the Army try to avoid hills and vales expenditures 
year by year to the best of their ability ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I would think so. 

I would think that has been the purpose, not to have hills and vales 
What I refer to is the fact that 1 believe that philosophy should be 
followed. 

I think that increases or decreases should be moderate. They should 
not be violent. 

Senator SauronstTa.Lu. In that same connection you testified as to 
your conversation with General Taylor regarding the size of 
budget. 

You agreed it was an austere budget this year and would probably 
have to be larger next year. 

Do you know if General Taylor had an advisory group among his 
staff officers, or did he make his decisions on the basis of his own 
knowledge ? 

Secretary Brucker. He has a whole group of advisers. I think the 
budget advisory committee is the name applied to the group. 

He goes through this exercise before he comes to me on it. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Could you supply for the record the names 
of that advisory group ? 

Secretary Brucker. I could supply it. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


the 
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ARMY BupGET ApvISsORY COMMITTEE (JUNE 28, 1956) 


The membership of the Army Budget Advisory Committee is composed of the 
following 

Maj. Gen. William S. Lawton, Chief, Budget Division, Office, Comptroller of 
the Army (Chairman, ex officio). 

Brig. Gen. Albert Watson II, Director of Personnel Plans, Office, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel. 

Maj. Gen. John S. Upham, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

Brig. Gen. Lou Van Wagoner, Director of Financial Operations, Office, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

laj. Gen. Andrew P. O’Meara, Deputy Chief of Research and Development, 
Office, Chief of Research and Development. 

Maj. Gen. Robert A. Schow, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
Office, Assistance Chief of Staff for Intelligence. 

Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief, National Guard Bureau (sits as a voting 
member whenever matters pertaining to the Reserve components are under 
consideration). 

Brig. Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs (sits as 
a voting member whenever matters pertaining to the Reserve components are 
under consideration). 

Col. F. P. Campbell, Chief, Progress Analysis Group, Office, Chief of Staff 
(sits as a nonvoting member in a liaison and advisory capacity). 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Those are all men in uniform ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, highly placed, and also certain 
civilians who deal with it before the budget finally lands on my desk. 


SATISFIED THIS YEAR; WANT MORE NEXT YEAR 


Senator Sarronstrati. And General Taylor has testified, if my mem- 
ory is correct, just as you have testified, that while you would like 
as you put it $10.2 billion, you were satisfied with $9.4? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Sanronstatu. And that next year both you and he think 
there will have to be a bigger figure ? 

Secretary Brucker. What is that last part ? 

Senator Satronstati. Next year both you and he believe there has 
got to be an increase for the Army ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That isr ieht. 

Senator SavronsraLi. Now you testified in answer to various ques- 
tions of the counsel about the missions of the services and about work- 
ing closer together 


QUESTION AS TO BEING SATISFIED 


Are you satisfied with the present division of missions on the anti- 
aircraft defenses in the Zone of the Interior as they are worked out ? 

Secretary Brucker. With respect to being satisfied about the mis- 
sions, I am satisfied with respect to the fact that the Army has the 
role and mission to take care of the antiaircraft firing. But as to 
the weapons and the other matters that have to do with it, there are 
still discussions in that field, Senator. 

Senator Sa,ronstauu. I understand that, but this is an open hearing 
and we won't go into that. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right; I don’t want to go beyond se- 
curity. 

Senator Sartonstatu. The point I was bringing out was, were you 
satisfied that the division of responsibility or divi ision of missions be- 
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tween the Air Force and the Army with relation to the 
defense of our country is a satisfactory 
arrangement that we can work out ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am satisfied that it is the best that could be 
worked out up to the present time. 

There are other matters that I am not satisfied on in the field 
strategy. I mean by strategy, the employment of v 
larly duplic ating weapons. 
present time. 

But as far as the overall is concerned, I am satisfied that care and 
attention is being given by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the Secre 
tary of Defense that the two shall have their fields blocked out to work 
together. 

Senator SaLTonstTaLy. You have stated that you believe the polici 
should be unified but the administration—I want to get your words 
should be decentralized in the defenses. 

You are perhaps the only gentleman that I can remember who started 
working in the Department of Defense in a high administrative posi- 
tion as General Counsel and then became Secretar Vy of the Army 
head of one of the departments. 

There may have been others but I don’t recall. 


antiaircraft 
arrangement? Is it the best 


veapons, particu 


These things are being reexamined at the 


es 


or the 


SATISFACTORY RELATIONS WITHIN DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 

Do you feel the relations between the Department of Defense and 
the various departments of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
isfactory ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I do. 

I think they are satisfactory as far as the relations between the De- 
partment of Defense and the three military departments and v ice versa. 
[ think they are satisfactory in the sense that each has its function 
has its role and mission. 

We have a number of discussions and differences of opinion, but I 
think as far as the overall relations are concerned, I can report to you 
that it isa satisfactory arrangement. 

Senator SALronsTALL. Did you, as Ge neral Counsel for the Secretary 
of Defense, feel that the determination of policy and working out of 
those policies were being satisfactorily « 
system ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I was satisfied and I am now that they 
carried out. 


are sat- 


, each 


‘arried out under the present 


are being 


Asa matter of fact, exceptions prove the rule, and it is the exceptions 
that we hear about. 

I believe that by and large it is working, and working well.. But I 
do not mean by that that there are not dissensions or differences in 
polici 1es. 

As a matter of fact, I encourage them in the Army, and I feel that 
it is nothing wrong if there are differences among the three services, 
providing they are ironed out and settled. 

Senator Sartronsrautu. As Secretary of the Army, do you find that 
you have freedom of administration, or is the Department of Defense 
under the Secretar y interfering with you? 


Secretary Brucker. Oh,no. We have freedom of administration in 
the Army. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, in changing your hats, you 
are satisfied with both—that when you wore your hat as General 
Counsel of Defense, the Defense Department policies were being car- 
ried out satisfactorily; and now, as Secretary of the Army, you feel 
that you are free to administer in your own way these policies / 

Secretary Brucker. I do. I feel that I have freedom to carry out 


} 


the policies of the Army. 
OPPOSED TO ANY CHANGE IN THE LAW RE UNIFICATION, ETC 


Senator SarronsTauu. In other words, you are not in favor of any 
change in the law at the present time as regards the Department of 
Defense and the various agencies under it ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am not. I am not in favor of any change in 
the law. I believe it would be a big mistake to do it. 

Senator SauvonstaLti. Do you believe it is a question of carrying 
out the administration of the present law in as unified a manner as 
possible; that is, with as much freedom of administration as possible ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do. I believe that it is a question of adminis- 
tration, a question of patience and time. 

It is not a question of statute because statute might put into the 
exercise more problems than it would solve, and we would go back- 
ward instead of forward. 

I believe we are making progress and I think unification is possible. 


FAVORS SOME COMPETITION BETWEEN SERVICES 


Senator SavronstaLty. And you believe in a certain amount of com- 

ay it ion between the services / 
secretary Brucker. I do; and I think that the old-fashioned Ameri- 

can competition, which everybody seems to like in private life has 
nothing to condemn it in military life, providing that it is channeled in 
the right direction and ke “pt within bounds. 

[ am not for smothering any ideas that come along. 

[ want to encourage them, even if they are different from my own, 
but I do believe there comes a time when they have got to be settled. 

But up to that time, I believe it is healthy to have opinions expressed, 
providing they are not in any sense destructive of things that are being 
done by the servi ices. 

Senator Satronsratu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Duff? 


SENATOR TIRED HEARING OF SOVIET STRENGTH 


Senator Durr. I don’t know that I have any questions but I would 
<0 to make an observation, and that is that 1 am getting sick of 
his business of listening all the time to how good the Soviets are: 
their putting out the propaganda and our saying how good we think 

they are. 

Now this committee has heard some perfectly fabulous scientific 
information about some wonderful things that we are going to have. It 
is not my job, and I would not attempt, to declassify anything. But 
I think it has come to the place where there ought to be something 
done to put this in perspective, which it is not. I make that suggestion. 

Senator Symrineron. Would the Senator care to detail that a little 
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Ode 


further because we would be anxious to do anything he thinks is right. 


Senator Durr. Of course everybody on this committee knows what 
ome of our scientists have told us as to what they are going to be 


ible to do very shortly 

It is classified, and T am not indicating we should let any cats out of 
the bag, but I think this ought to be put in perspective which I feel 
it is not. 

Senator Symineron. As the Senator knows, all the test 1mony which 
is taken in executive session in this hearing is thereupon submitted 
to the Department of Defense and censored by the Department of 
Defense. 

Then it comes back to us and then we try to get as much of it as 
possible published with the approval of the Department of Defense. 


SENATOR DISAGREES WITH CONCLUSIONS RE SWORN TESTIMONY 


Now if the Senator has any feeling that these hearings have shown 
that our relative position as against the Soviets is different from that 
of the sworn testimony given us by the various commanders 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Symineron. I would be happy to join with him in attempt- 
ing to get a further decensoring of the censored parts from the Depart s 
ment of Defense, because I think that the testimony which has been 
censored, if decensored, would show that our position is worse than I 
thought it was before the hearings started. I think, as example, of 
modern air tankers. 

Senator Durr. Well, I disagree with that conclusion. 


DISCUSSION OF STATEMENTS OF DIRECTOR OF CIA 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I think if we are going into a 
discussion of these things publicly, we had better arrange some kind 
of a settlement on what is going to be declassified. 

Mr. Allen Dulles made a statement which shocked me no end when 
he appeared on a television program with an individual congressman, 
and indicated the relative position between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the field of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

I think he should now explain to the American people, within the 
limits of security, the relative position between the United States and 
the Soviet Union on the intermediate range ballistic missile. 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir, I would like to see the country know what 
those facts are. 

Senator Jackson. I would like it. Task at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
that we put down on our agenda the interrogatories that I submitted 
to the Secretary of Defense a year ago on the subject of the IRBM 
and the ICBM, and the answers, together with the interrogatories that 
I submitted this year, and the answers. 

I ask that this matter be brought up, in light of the . act that the head 
of our Intelligence Agency made this most amazing statement in a 
public television broadcast with an individual Congressman. 

On the other hand, he has declined to appear publicly before this 
committee. 

Frankly, I was disappointed because I don’t like to see politics get 
into the Central Intelligence Agency. 

(Senator Ervin reentered the room.) 
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Senator Symineron. It goes further than that. 

It is a fact that not only the Director of Central Intelligence sug- 
gested that he not ape in public hearing, to which the committee 

glad! acquiesced, but ; Chen he suggested that none of his testimony 

e published, even after it had been censored, primarily on the ground 
it would dry up sources of information in foreign countries if it 
became known that any information in the Central Intelligence Agency 
had become a matter of public record. 

And after the Chair and the committee agreed that none of his testi 
mony would be published, in the interests of a single Congressman, 
he volunteered testimony on the air with respect to the relative posi- 
tion of ourselves and the Communists on missiles. 

I must say although I have great respect for the Director of Intelli- 
gence, I do not think that his statements which were broadcast were 
correct as against the testimony given before this committee. 

Senator Durr. If I may reply, Mr. Chairman 

Senator SYMINGTON. You can Say anything you want, Senator. 
You have the floor and you can comment as long as you like. 


SENATOR ASSERTS UNITED STATES PROGRESS NOT PUBLICIZED 


Senator Durr. I am not interested in the slightest degree about 
the Intelligence. That is something over which I have no control and 
wish to make no comment. 

But I do wish to comment on the fact that we have had testimony 
from our scientists of a perfectly fabulous character which the public 
knows nothing about. And when we are hearing all the time how 
wonderful the Soviet advances are and how much progress the Soviet 
has made, and none of our progress of this kind is made public, I say 
that the American people are not getting the real picture in proper 
pe ae tive. 

lator Jackson. Since the head of the Central Intelligence Agency 
ae canal on the ICBM in a television interview with a Con- 
gressman, on which I need comment no further, I do believe he should 
come before this committee and explain why he did this. 

Senator SavronsraLtt. Mr. Chairman, may I make just a brief 
remark ? 

Senator Symineron. Senator Saltonstall. 


EXPRESSIONS OF CONFIDENCE IN DIRECTOR OF CIA 


Senator Sarronrauy. First, I think we all have a great deal of 
confidence in Mr. Allen Dulles who is the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence and in his discretion. 

Now I have not seen this interview and so I cannot comment on 
that. 

But what I do comment on is that I think the value of Central 
Intelligence Agency in these difficult times is a very extensive one, 
and I believe that we should do everything we can to build up its value 
and not to tear it down. 

I am confident also that the Director of Intelligence, the present 


director, certainly has done his utmost to keep out ‘of what might be 
called partisan politics. 
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Therefore I hope that we act with a great deal of discretion in what 

we say and what we do ,without first going into executive session among 
ourselves and discussing it very carefully. 

Now as to what can be given out regarding advances in science 
here in this country, our people have got to depend to a certain extent 
upon their Senators and their Congressmen for the information they 
get, and it is very difficult to make it public without losing a lot of 
its ultimate value. 

Senator JACKSON. Will the Senator yield ¢ 


INTELLIGENCE IN POLITICS 


I have always had nothing but the greatest respect for Mr. Dulles. 
I was disappointed, however, as I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts must have been, to read in the newspaper of the 
appearance of the head of our Intelligence Agency on an individual 
Congressman’s TV program. 

Does the distinguished Senior Senator from Massachusetts think 
that the head of the Central Intelligence Agency should be giving 
television interviews on the subject of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile when he has declined to do that or make a public appearance 
before this committee ? 

Senator SatronsraLu. I would answer that question as it is put to 
me, “No.” 

1 would want to see the interview before I went into detail on that 
interview. 

Senator Jackson. I agree. But concern was not so much for what 
he said, as for the fact that he has established a precedent for the first 
time of publicly discussing, and in an election year, highly confidential 
information. What he said is bad enough, but the fact that he even 
discussed the subject, I think was a mistake. 

I hope that we will never get our Intelligence Agency involved in 
politics. 

Senator Ervin. In other words you don’t want any intelligence in 
politics ¢ 

Senator Jackson. I think that is a good note on which to terminate 
this discussion. 

Senator Satronstauu. I think North Carolina is well represented in 
intelligence. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff, you have opened up these vari- 
ous comments with your comments : about the fabulous things we have 
we should tell the American people about. 

Do you have any further comments or questions you would like to ask 
the witness # 

Senator Durr. I just wanted to say in view of the very wonderful 
good humor of the distinguished Senator from North Carolina, that 
I was not involved in the Dulles proposition at all. I was addressing 
myself directly to something else which everybody on the committee 
knows about. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Secretary, I have several questions. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I might say that my remark was not 
provoked by the thing that Senator Duff said. It was provoked by 
Senator Jackson. 
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Senator Syminoron. So long as nobody ' stays provoked e sverything 
sall right. 


BACK TO THE ARMY 


Let’s see now, how many divisions have we in the Army did you 
say { 

Secretary Brucker. 19 divisions. 

Senator SyMINnGTON. It is reported in the fiscal year 1957 budget 
that budget will leave the Army with 19 divisions, 10 regiments and 
140 antiaircraft battalions ? 

Is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 


COMBAT READY DIVISIONS 


Senator Symineron. How many of these are active and combat 
ready ? 

ees Brucker. As to the number of divisions, all are active 
and the bulk of them are combat ready. Two of the divisions are in 
what we call “Operation Gyroscope,” which means that one is relieving 
the other, but they are all active and the bulk of them are combat 
ready. 

Now they are not, in one or two instances, deployed as we would 
have them if they were to leave, because one division minus, for 
example, is in Alaska. 

Senator Symineron. Are some of these training divisions? 

Secretary Bruckrr. Yes, two of them are training troops. 

Senator Symrneron. Are they combat ready ¢ 

Secret: os y Brucker. They are not combat ready on the spur of the 
moment, but they could be, | would say, as soon as the training mission 
was ab: indoned, which could be immediately after war was declared. 


SOME HOUSING REQUIREMENTS POSTPONED 


Senator Symineron. Now you said that one of your greatest in- 
terests was housing ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. As I understand it, you have agreed to post- 
pone some housing until next year / 

Secretary Brucker. We are agreeing to postpone some portion of it, 
but not all the housing. 

We are pressing for all the Capehart housing this year that we 
can get. 

Senator Symineron. What I am interested in, if you think housing 
is one of the most vital necessities of the Army, why do you first agree, 
and then support a budget that cuts the housing? 

Secretary Brucker. Because the Capehart housing was to be made 
available, which it was, and we are pressing. We have approval for 
21,000 units now for which we are getting the Capehart financing. 
This is the way in which that operation is shaping up. 
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OL f 
QUESTION WHETHER SMALLER UNITED STATES ARMY IS MODERN AS SOVIETS 


Senator SyMineton. Now to another subject. It is admitted that we 
have a much smaller Army than the Russians / 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Around 10 or 12 percent of the 
they have—something like that ? 

Therefore our Army should be as modern as possible, should it not 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator Symincton. Do you think it is as modern as the Russian 
Army ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I think it is as far as the weaponry is con 
cerned, I think we are ahead of the Russians. 

Senator SyMINGTON. We have the testimony here that we are inade- 
quate in airlift. 

How can an Army be modern today when you have not enough 
airlift ? 


size Army 


THINKS ARMY HAS SUFFICIENT AIRLIFT 


Secretary Brucker. I take exception to the fact that we don’t have 
enough airlift if any statement of that kind has oe n made, because 
I believe that we have an airlift which is sufficient, a great deal more 
than I thought there was in January. 

I have taken occasion to get into that with the Secretary of the Air 
Force to make sure. 

There is a great deal more airlift. I wish I were able to go into 
the figures but I cannot at this time. 

Senator SymineTon. Mr. Secretary, a lot of that information is 
going to be published, testimony of previous Army witnesses. Have 
you read that testimony # 

Secretary Brucker. 1 have read some of it, yes, and I have also 
discussed it with some of our people. 

Senator Symineton. Are you in disagreement with your Army 
people on it / 

Secretary Brucker. No, not in essential disagreement, but I think 
there is always an eagerness—a desire to have more, and I share that 
desire, but I do not want to crystallize that desire into saying that we 
don’t have airlift. 

Senator Symirneron. Do you think the Army is asking for too much 
airlift ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. No, I think the Army is interested in getting 
as much airlift as we can. 

Senator Symrneton. Then how do you figure your position as 
against the previous testimony / 


NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED WITH ARMY AIRLIFT 


Secretary Brucker. Because I feel that it is a matter of priorities, 
and I have gone into the matter with Secretary Qu: ar - quite a good 
deal, and I am satisfied, more satisfied than I was it January, that 
the priorities are there, and that we will be taken care of. 
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Now I am not satisfied that we have got everything that we would 
like to get over the next year, two and three, and I think that we should 
press. 

But I am at this time not saying to you that the Army is perfectly 
airlifted. 

Senator Symineron. Another subject. All I know is what I read 
in the papers. Over the weekend first there was an order not to wear 

niforms around here: and then an order to wear uniforms if desired. 


WILSON ORDER ON UNIFORMS NOT TAKEN UP WITH ARMY 


Was that first order taken up with you by the Department of Defense 
before it was decided on; and if so, did you approve it ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, that was not, but since that time I have 
been told that that is to be optional with the Army. 

Senator Symrnoton. I mean the first decision. Was that taken up 
with the Army before the decision was made ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. No, that was not taken up with the Army in the 
sense of being cleared with the Army. We were told that was it. 

Senator Symincron. Senator Jackson, you wanted to put something 
in the record at this point ? 


PUBLIC STATEMENTS BY DIRECTOR OF CIA 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, so that there not be any mis- 
understanding of what I was referring to earlier I would like per- 
mission to have read into the record the following pertinent part of 
an interview between Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, as a guest on a television program with Repre- 
sentative Harold Ostert ig on June 14, 1956. 

Senator SALsTonsTaLL. Will the Senator yield ? 

I have no objection tothat. Iam sorry to say I was just getting to the 
part I think the Senator was referring to. 

Senator SymMrNeron, Is it a matter of public record? 

Senator Savronsrauy. It is a short interview and I would put the 
whole thing in. 

Senator Jackson. In order that those present can follow the matter, 
[ will read the pertinent part. 

If the committee wants the whole interview in, fine. 

Senator Symrneron. Without objection it will be put in the record. 

Senator Jackson. I am reading from page 6 of the transcript. 

Congressman OsTerTAG. Allen, we hear an awful lot, and we read in the press 
arguments over whether Russia is ahead of us in the development of atomic 
energy and the development of the intercontinental ballistic missile. Are the 
Russians ahead of us in these developments? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLLes. Harold, in my job, I give intelligence and information 
on where the Russians stand; that is my job, and I am not really in the job of 
making comparisons. I am not an expert on the American position. But maybe 
departing from that sort of basic philosophy that I have in my work, I can say 
this: that overall, in the atomic field, I feel quite sure they aren't ahead of us. 
They are putting a great deal of stress now on building up nuclear power in the 
electrical field. And they have a very dramatic program, announced recently 
in their sixth five-year plan 

Overall, though, they are certainly not ahead of us. I was thinking of atomic 


energy here to create electric power rather than atomic energy in the missiles 
field 
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Congressman OSTERTAG. Well, how about the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile? Would you say they are ahead of us or behind us? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLLes. I don’t want to make a comparison there. It is very diffi- 
cult to do it. They have made quite a lot of progress in that field. But I have 
no evidence that they are ahead of us. 


That is the pertinent part, Mr. Chairman. 

I note that the Director said he did not want to make a comparison. 
Then he ended up by making a comparison. 

Senator Symrneron. The Chair would state that in his opinion the 
comparison is misleading based on the fact. 

(The transcript of the television program is as follows :) 


Congressman OSTERTAG. How do you do, friends, 

It is my privilege to have as my guest today the Director of our Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Mr. Allen W. Dulles. It is Mr. Dulles’ job to coordinate our 
worldwide intelligence activities, so that those who are responsible, shall be 
aware at all times of any threat to our country’s security and safety 

This of course is a task of immeasurable importance and scope. It requires 
the constant evaluation of the political economic and military influences that 
affect the fate of our troubled planet. In short, you might say that his task 
is to keep a running check on the use and misuse of power in this world, and to 
warn us when its misuse threatens our safety. 

Mr. Dulles, who is the brother of our Secretary of State, was born in Waterloo, 
N. Y., the son of a Presbyterian minister. He has served in our intelligence 
agencies periodically since World War I, becoming director of our Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1953. 

Allen, I suppose the most absorbing development in modern history is the cur- 
rent drive in Russia to destroy Stalin’s prestige. What is the meaning of that 
campaign ? 

Mr. ALLEN Duties. This attack on Stalin I think is motivated by this: they 
are trying to persuade the peoples of the Soviet Bloc that they are doing away 
with tyranny. 

Now I don’t believe they are. I think the Kremlin is now dominated by a bunch 
of tyrants, but I think they feel it will be useful for the future, if they can per- 
suade the people of the Soviet Union that they are doing away with tyranny. 
That’s why they are attacking Stalin, because we all know Stalin was a tyrant. 

Congressman OsTeERTAG. Do you think that Stalin was murdered? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLLEs. I don’t know. He has a lot of enemies. I just don’t know; 
have not got any evidence on it. 

Congressman OsTeErRTAG. Do you think that he murdered his wife? 

Mr. ALLEN DvuLtLes. I don’t know about that, either. He murdered a lot of 
people. 

Congressman OstTerTAG. Is there any reason to think the Communists have 
changed their goals along with their leadership? 

Mr. ALLEN Duties. No; I don’t believe they have. I don’t believe you have 
time, with all you have got to do, to read the proceedings of the 20th Party 
Congress—they ran to some millions of words—those proceedings took place in 
February—they set forth their program, and the program is not fundamentally 
changed. 

They want to take over the free world. They want to spread communism 
throughout the world. Now they think they can do it by other means.. They 
think the softer line may get them further than the hard, rigid line of Stalin. 

Congressman OsTerTAG. What is happening to the morale of the Russian 
people under the impact of the anti-Stalin campaign? What effect is this sudden 
switch from hot to cold, so far as Stalin is concerned, having on the minds of 
the Russian people? 

Mr. ALLEN DuL_es. Well, Harold, I think they are pretty badly befuddled. 
Here for 20 to 25 years, they have built Stalin up to be their great hero. He 
brought their country from being a third or fourth rate country to being the 
second greatest country in the world. 

The second most powerful country—I won't say the greatest, but the second 
most powerful from the military and economic point of view. Second only to us. 
He led them to victory in a World War, and they made him a great hero. 

All of the history books are full of the Stalin legend. All of a sudden now 
they tell the people this fellow was no good. Not only that, but he was a mur- 
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derer, he was inept in his leadership and everything of that kind, even in his 
military leadership. 
Well, I don’t believe you can do that to a people. They haven't got any school- 


books any more. They haven't got any history books. They’ve got to change 
the whole business. And that is not easy to do. And the people don’t really know 
how to take it They're befuddled. 

Congressman OSTERTAG. Granted that the people are befuddled, are the Kremlin 


leaders downgrading Stalin in order to upgrade themselves? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLies. I think they feel they will be able to carry out their goals 
better I don’t think they are really going to upgrade themselves, because you 
can’t turn around, after you have been a man’s friend and profited by all the 
honors that he’s given you, and that’s happened to the present leaders of the 
Ii u—it was Stalin that made them—you can’t turn around and destroy 
your benefactor and really think it is going to make you stand higher in the 
minds of the people. But I think that they feel that they have got to get rid 
of this very hard line. The people were beginning to be very uneasy. 

Now 1 don’t believe in revolution these days unless you can get the army back 
of you. But you can’t run a country if your people are sullen and uneasy and 
frightened of the policy and all that sort of thing. 

Lherefore I think they can run the government better by doing this—otherwise 
I don’t think they would have done it. 

Congressman OSTERTAG. And the people are uneasy ? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLLEs. Oh, I think they are. 

Congressman OsTERTAG. Do you credit the recently published story that Stalin 
Was originally a secret agent of the Czar? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLLEs. I haven't got any real evidence on that. 

it’s very, very hard totell. I have seen that document, but I really can’t answer 
that, Harold, I just don’t know. 

Congressman OsSTERTAG, Let me ask you a question which had to do with your 
sister, Kleanor. We hear a great deal these days about this famous secret tunnel 
from West Berlin to the East sector. Was your sister, Eleanor, responsible for 
that tunnel? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLLes. I think that is just a good Communist joke. They had a 
lot of fun with that one, I think. I don’t think we can put that responsibility on 
her. She is in the Foreign Service, doing diplomatic work, and I don’t think she 
had any part in the tunnel. 

Congressman OSTERTAG. She is doing a grand job and is one of the best authori- 
ties on Berlin and East Germany. I, of course, was 1 of a party of 3 that was 
arrested there last fall by the German police under the jurisdiction and control 
of the Communist Russians. 

What is going to happen to Berlin and the situation with respect to unification 
of Germany? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLLes. I don’t expect to see any early change in that. Obviously 
the Communists would like to get us out of Berlin. They are working to try to 
do that. But having failed in their great effort, at the time of the blockade, I 
don’t think they feel they can move in on us now. 

Sut they'd like to get us out. There isn’t any question about that. 

Congressman OSTERTAG. Would you regard my arrest and that incident as 
a part of their strategy dealing with the division of Berlin? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLtes. I think that from time to time, they want to show that in 
East Berlin they are going to exercise firm control. And 1 think they probably 
highlighted it there. If they could arrest some American Congressmen, that 
showed, *‘We're going to exercise power and control in this area.” 

Congressman OSTERTAG. What did appear to be the purpose was that they 
were trying to foist on the world, the free world and the United States, the fact 
they had transferred jurisdiction to the East German Democratic Republic, that 
phony government that’s now in charge of East Germany. 

Mr. ALLEN DULLEs. Well, they are trying to build up something that will be a 
counterpoise to West Germany. West Germany is the showcase of the free 
world Here's the free world working, and you contrast the marvelous economic, 
industrial, and overall situation of West Germany and West Berlin with the 
East—that is the greatest contrast of the slave type of life and the free type 
of life. And they don't like that. 

Congressman OsTERTAG. Let’s turn to another part of the world. 

Are the Red Chinese preparing to attack Formosa? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLies. That’s a tough one. Let me put it this way. The Chinese 
Communists are building up their strength in that part of the world opposite 
Formosa 
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They are building airfields, they are bringing in more troops, and they are in a 
military position where they might try to attack some outposts 

Whether they will do it or not—that’s another question 

Congressman OSTERTAG. Well, how about South Korea? 

Mr. ALLEN DULLES. South Korea at the moment—the Chinese Communists art 
taking their troops out of North Korea to quite a large extent. And I would doubt 
whether, having failed in a particular area, as clearly as they have, they would 
start something new there right away. 

But still, they have the force; on the other side of the Yalu, the troops will be 
there. 

And if it was in the interests of their policy to do so, they could start something. 
Congressman OSTERTAG. Allen, we hear an awful lot, and we read in the press 
arguments over whether Russia is ahead of us in the development of atomic 
energy and the development of the intercontinental ballistic missile. Are the 
tussians ahead of us in these developments? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLues. Harold, in my job, I give intelligence and information on 
where the Russians stand; that is my job, and I am not really in the job of 
making comparisons. I’m not an expert on the American position. But maybe 
departing from that sort of basic philosophy that I have in my work, I can say 
this: That overall, in the atomic field, I feel quite sure they aren't ahead of us. 
They are putting a great deal of stress now on building up nuclear power in the 
electrical field. And they have a very dramatic program, announced recently 
in their sixth 5-year plan. Overall, though, they’re certainly not ahead of us. 
I was thinking of atomic energy here to create electrical power rather than 
atomic energy in the missiles field. 

Congressman OSTERTAG. Well, how about the intercontinental ballistic missile? 
Would you say they are ahead of us or behind us? 

Mr. ALLEN Duties. I don’t want to make a comparison there. It is very diffi- 
cult to do it. They have made quite a lot of progress in that field. But 
no evidence that they are ahead of us. 

Congressman OsTERTAG. Speaking of intelligence, many of us are aware that 
our military—the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, all have their intelligence ; 
we have our FBI and Secret Service—are the intelligence services of our Govern- 
ment, Allen, effectively coordinated as a team, or are we going off in all directions? 

Mr. ALLEN DuLLes. I think now we have a very good team, Harold. I am very 
glad that these services are there, that they are effective, because the military 
people are the most adept at getting and analyzing military information and we 
work very closely together. We meet together every week and we coordinate 
our work and there is very good cooperation among the 
We don’t want want another Pear] Harbor, you know. 

Congressman OstTerTaG. You're working together as a team? 

Mr. ALLEN Duttes. That’s right. 

Congressman OSsTERTAG. One last question : How do you get a job with the CIA? 

Mr. ALLEN DULLES. Well, you have to be pretty good to start with, because 
I don’t want any second rate people. I’m always out for really first class people. 
All you have to do is come around to our office at 2430 E Street, here, or write 
a letter to our director of personnel, and you will get an answer, and then some- 
one will come and talk with you, and if you have got the qualifications, glad to 
have you. 

Congressman OstertTAG. Well, thank you, Allen. I'm afraid our time is about 
up. 

Friends, you have been listening to Allen W. Dulles, the Director of our Central 
Intelligence Agency, who is responsible for intelligence work of our National 
Government, throughout the world. 

This is your Congressman, Harold Ostertag, reporting to you from the Nation’s 
Capitol, and I want to remind you in closing, that this is your Government. 


I have 


intelligence services. 


Senator Symincron. Now, Mr. Secretary, when the matter of unifi- 
cation came before the Congress in 1947 there was the question of inte- 
eration as against coordination, or vice versa. 

Based on your experience, you know what I am talking about. 
Which one of those are you for, coordination or integration ? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know that there is too much difference 
between the two. 

Senator Symincron. If you had been through the discussions on 
the unification bill 
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Secretary Brucker. Well, I suppose that you have that background, 
Senator, and I yield to you on that certainly. 

I don’t know as it is a question of semantics. What I have been 
trying to get across is just an impression. 


QUESTION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT RE UNIFICATION 


[ am not endeavoring to say what the fight should have resulted in 
vears ago. I was simply referring to the fact that I thought it was the 
intention of Congress to have unification. 


QUESTION OF ARMY POSITION ON UNIFICATION 


Senator Syminecron. I am not talking about the intention of Con- 
gress, ri ather the Army’s position, the former position of Secretary 
Stimson, and General Marshall and the then General Eisenhower and 

Secretary Patterson. Their position favored integration. Everybody 
knew that. 

Following the thoughts that have been published about your position 
rocenty, it would seem the Army has changed its position from what 
it vas formerly ; is that correct / 

Secretary Brucker. If that isthe way in which it is interpreted, it is, 
because I have given you the Army viewpoint as best I can this 
morning, and by that I stand. 

Senator Syminoron. Are you opposed to a single chief of staff ? 


DOES NOT FAVOR SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Secretary Brucker. I would feel that that is not a proper way to 
have the work conducted. I have not, of course, had the benefit of the 
many years that some others have, and I don’t feel that I want to pose 
as an expert to you here this morning. 

I am telling you just how I feel about the system as I see it operate. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, when you speak as Secretary of 
the Army, the American people think you are an expert. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

I will say this: that I am an expert on what is going on over there 
at the moment. TI think this about it. As Secretary of the Army, I 
feel, there is a very good working system in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which brings each Chief up to a level where he can be acquainted with 
everything that is going on across the board. 

That is the good thing which results from having the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with a Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN OF JCS “RUNS THE SHOW™ 


Senator Symrneron. More specifically, would you have the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be given a vote instead of how it is 
now ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t think that makes too much difference, 
Senator. Whether he has a vote or simply acts as Chairman, his views 
are expressed and he runs the show. 
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Senator Symineron. Some time back, more specifically November 
16, 1945, General Eisenhower said : 

You could develop a more efficient fighting force with unification with 75 per 
cent of the men that you would have if you had se earth forces. I am certain 
that almost any professional officer that has studied this thing would agree. 

Has Mr. Eisenhower changed his opinion, do you think? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know. Of course, I would not want 
to comment on the President’s viewpoints at that time except to say 
this: 1 am giving you my own views. I have read other things that 
the President has said, and I think I am acquainted with some of the 
views that he has entertained, but I am giving you my own views this 
morning. 

Senator Symineron. Yes, I understand that, Mr. Secretary, and 
your testimony is sworn, so you have a right to do that regardless of 
what anybody thinks. And inasmuch as in the press you are now being 
quoted as being in favor of less unification, and I know the President 
was for more unification when this matter was taken up before the 
C ongress, as the record will prove, I wondered if your own position in 
the matter expressed a general change in the chain of command with 

respect to unification. 

That was the purpose of my question. 

Secretary Brucker. Right. And may I just add this to my former 
answer. My position stands regardless of what I would read or what 
I would hear, because I am giving you my honest impression after 
observing it for 2 years and 4 months from two sides, the Department 
of Defense and the Army side. 

And I have seen both sides. I will tell you as honestly as I can that 
the system the Congress set up, the statute, is not wrong, but the admin- 
istration of it can be better. I would certainly be the first to be 
against destroying the individual services with their background and 
traditions, and I emphatically am in favor 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, I am not questioning that in 
any way. 

What I was asking was not based on testimony you have given this 
morning, but what you have volunteered recently in talks to the press 
on this subject. 

From the Commander in Chief down, has there been a change in the 
concept of unification held now, as against the way the Army civilian 
and military heads felt about it in the past ? 

(Senator Jackson left the hearing room. ) 

Secretary Brucker. I know nothing about the past except as I have 
inherited it. I know that the opinion I have expressed has been tried 
out by me in several places in the Army, places where they would not 
just “Yes” me, and I am giving to you the very best of the Army view, 
and that is what I have adopted. 

Senator Symrneron. And you would suggest no change in the law; 
is that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. In the law as such, no. 
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Senator Syminoron. On September 25, 1952, General Eisenhower 


said : 
Real unification of our Armed Forces is vet to be achieved. 


W ould you care to comment on that ? 


BELIEVES IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE 
Secretary Brucker. Oh, I think that since 1952 progress has been 
made, and I think it still needs to be made in that direction. 

Senator Symineron. Also at that time he said: 

The running warfare between Congress and the White House has made such 
blundering even more costly to us Americans. Both must share mutual confi- 
dence and common purposes. 

W ould you care to comment on that ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, I would just say that the statement is 
undoubtedly correct that there was a great deal of waste and blunder- 
ing. I think there is some waste involved in the operation of the 
military. 

Asa matter of fact, you are always going to have some. But I think 
that the tendency and the trend is in the right direction, and I think 


we can hasten progress if we insist upon good administration and get 
after the unification of functions over there. 

Senator Symrneron. In the same speech General Eisenhower said : 
Service disagreements have become public brawls 


Would you care to comment on that ? 


FAVORS DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


Secretary Brucker. With respect to what occurred that called forth 
that utterance I would not know. I know that there have been public 
statements in the last few weeks which reached the public, some of 
which of course I deplore. But I do not deplore the difference of 
opinion. 

I encourage it. I insist upon it, and I want to see it go on, and I think 
that isthe only way our military can ever advance. 


QUESTION OF ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF COMPETITION 


Senator Symineron. We will all agree that successful competition 
in business may mean more profit, but the taxpayer pays for competi- 
tion among the services, does he not ? 

Secretary Brucker. No. He gets the benefit of it because I don’t 
refer to competition that duplicates and does things that are expensive 
and so on. 

I am talking about the Jupiter IRBM and the Thor IRBM. I tell 
you that there is no duplication which is not giving the country every 
bit of the dollar that is spent, because each service is cross- checking 
on every bit of advancement that is made. 

Each is conferring with the other as to any possible breakthrough. 

I think we are ahead on that. I think we sometimes have to pay in 
order to get the best, but that a little competition between those two 
is stirring them up to a pace of which you have no idea. 
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If I could just say this to you, Senator, in answer to that. Weareso 
far along on the . Army Navy IRBM, that if it were not for security, 
I am sure you would be ple: are: pleased—maybe that is redundant- 
but you would be pleased by the exact situation at this hour. 

Senator Syminaron. Mr. Sec retary, we have had complete briefings 
onthe IRBM’s. 

Development is alw: ays an interesting matter, regardless of the field. 
One is also interested in when we get the product in question, when 
do we get it in operational quantity ? 

Now let me read you something from the then General Eisenhower's 
talk in Baltimore in 1952: 

Stranger than this is the almost inevitable demand of each service to do the 
research, development, and production work on new weapons. Each believes that 
it can do the work better. In this matter prompt adjudication among the services 
is mandatory. Otherwise you will find all three engaged in spending public 
money for a single need. 

What would be your comments on that, with respect to the present 
controversy that has hit the press on Talos versus Nike / 

Secretary Brucker. I would say we have come a long distance since 
the time when the President was General Eisenhower. 

Senator Syminetron. And how about Talos and Nike? 


TALOS—NIKE CONTROVERSY FRUITFUL 


Secretary Brucker. As I was going to say to complete it—a long 
distance in getting at the problems i in a united way. 

In Talos-Nike I don’t hesitate to say to you that I think that every 
bit of the discussion that has occurred, as bitter as some of it has been, 
has proved a fruitful experience in coming to a conclusion. I know 
what our conclusion is on the matter and I know that this thing has 
been done on a forge and hammer basis, but it has been carried to the 
point where we can resolveit. Ithink that the exercise has been a good 
one for the country in the long run. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Secretary, my final question. 


READ ABOUT ARMY REDUCTION IN NEWSPAPERS 


There are reports out of Quantico that the Army is going to be 
reduced in the size of its manpower. Would you care to comment on 
whether that is correct or not ? 

Secretary Brucker. I have read that in the paper but nobody has 
said anything to me about that yet. 

Senator Symrneron. That is new to you? 

Secretary Brucker. No, it is not, I have seen it in the paper but 
nobody has taken it up with me yet. 

Senator Symineron. Was the first time you heard of it in the paper ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I heard rumors of it and then I read it in 
the paper, but I am waiting for— 

Senator Symineron. Would you approve such a reduction ? 


NOW OPPOSED TO ARMY REDUCTION 


Secretary Brucker. I feel this way about it: the Army is pretty 
near what it ought to be, and I feel rather strongly on the subject t and 
Lam going to have to be conv inced, I am afraid. 
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APPRECIATION 


Senator Symrncton. In case you think any of my comments or ques- 
tioning have been critical, Mr. Secretary, in my opinion you have done 
a fine job representing the Army; and you are the Secretary of the 
AQ nh 

Mr. Counsel, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Hamivron. Nothing further. 

Senator SyMincTon. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Savronsrauu. I have just one question, Mr. Brucker. 

In your opinion is our Army qualified now in ability and morale to 
perform its mission in the defense of our country in case of a sudden 
attack ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, in ability I think we have it, and in 
morale I want to report to you that I think it is the best it has been 
ma lon lo, long while. 

| Say that publicly. 

Senator SymMrneron. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. No questions. 

Senator SymineTon. Mr. ee ‘cretary, we are very grateful to you. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

Senator Symrneron. And to your distinguished colleague for com- 

ng before us this morning. 

I beg your pardon, Senator Ervin, I thought you had left. 

Senator Ervrx. You know I have heard a lot of argument about 
this unification business, and from my experience in practicing law it 
is sort of like marriage. I found out in the practice of law that where 
the husband tries to be the head of the family there is trouble and 
where the wife tries to be the head of the family there is trouble. 
The best thing to do in unification—as you indicated, it is sort of like 
marriage—you have to cooperate. 

That is all. 

Senator Symrineron. Thank you, Senator. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 11 a. m., Tuesday, June 26, 1956.) 
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